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Shot in the business arm 


new reforms .. . a remodelling job 


++. war scares. | 
| 


A rapid step-up still is to occur in the size 
of the dose of purchasing power that gov- 
ernment is shooting into the arm of business. 

This dose averaged about 300 million dol- 
lars of borrowed money each month during 
1934 and 1935. It rose nearly to 500 million 
a month with the bonus payment in 1936. 

After that came the “cure.’”’ Rising tax re- 
ceipts and lower relief payments rapidly re- 
duced the size of the purchasing power dose. 

Early in 1938 the monthly shot actually 
was stopped. Business briefly was without 
stimulation by Pay 
roll taxes were partly responsible. 

Now the shots of purchasing power are re- 


supplied government. 


sumed. 

In August this shot will amount to 175 
million dollars. The schedule calls for more 
than 300 million dollars a month during 1939, 
to average a bit higher than that given in 
1934 and 1935. 

Business, even now, is beginning to show 
the effects of the new shots. 

More exhilaration can be expected as the 
monthly dose rises. One reason is that pres- 
ent treatments are starting with business and 
finance fundamentally stronger than at any 
time since 1929 

Test of these purchasing power treatments 
will come when next the size of the monthly 
shot is reduced. The unanswered question 
is whether business can take the 
whether, like other victims of stimulants, its 
body will require their continuance. 


“cure” or 


* . oF 

A new drive for reform in the midst of re- 
covery is to open with the return of a new 
Congress. 

Blunt attempts at a party “purge” are just 
one phase of the reform maneuvers. More 
subtle are other preparations. 

A fire of public opinion is being built under 
doctors as a preliminary to preparation of a 
plan of national health insurance. A picture 
of the South as a rich area bled white by 
absentee landlords paves the way for Federal 
subsidies for education, broader TVA activ- 
ity, use of Government capital to encourage 
development of Southern industry. 

The coming 
business and finance is to be a prelude to 


investigation of American 
attempted drastic reform in corporation laws, 
tax laws, patent laws, anti-trust laws, banking 
laws. Attempted new laws to regulate prac- 
tices of labor unions will come out of a special 
study of English and Swedish laws. 
Emphasis is to be on arousing public opin- 
in a 


ion, prodding a Congress that seems 


mood for a rest. 
** 8 

Old reforms, already somewhat the worse 
for wear, now face a remodelling job. 

Decision is about made to ease up some re- 
strictions of the Securities and Exchange 
law. The aim will be to encourage refinanc- 
ing and new financing by industry. 

Unemployment insurance is badly bunged 
Old age insur- 
Simplifi- 
cation and an earlier start of payments than 
1942 is planned. 
ing emergency treatment in the midst of op- 


up and faces drastic change. 
ance is in an administrative mess. 


Farm controls are undergo- 
eration. Congress will tackle this repair job. 
Business needs to keep its eye on prelimi- 
for The 
President sti/] wants a stronger tax on un- 


nary maneuvers tax remodelling. 
distributed corporation earnings and higher 
taxes on short-term capital gains. 
a a 
War-scare jitters in Europe will have few 
vital repercussions here. 
Chances still are heavily weighted against 


an outbreak of actual fighting. Czechoslo- 


vakia could be sacrificed, American diplo- 
mats hear, without war. 
But uncertainties are starting another 


flight of frightened capital to the United 
States. A dollar of rising value, resulting 
from this flight, creates new problems. So, 
too, does the revival of the inward flow of 
gold to be added to the buried hoard. 

Treasury and Federal Reserve powers will 
be used to cushion the impact of capital in 
flight and seeking safety within the United 
States. Implications are infationary. 


v 
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America’s Gold Hoard 
Grows to More Than ; 
~~ Hal of Worlds Supply ti 3 





Uncle Sam Plays the Role of King Midas: 
An Excess of Gold Worries the Treasury 


A NEW rush of gold to the United States is 
f getting well under way. 

This latest gold rush already has carried the 
nation’s supply of gold past the thirteen billion 
dollar mark. At the same time more metal is 
on the way from Japan, from England and from 
other European nations. 

Part of this gold is being shipped to pay for 
American sold to purchasers who 
lacked dollars with which to make payments. 


produc ts, 


Another part represents capital in flight, seek- 


safety in the midst of war scares and racial 
ions. More is coming from miners who 


persecut 
want the thirty-five dollars that each ounce of 
their gold will buy. 

The 


holds 


is that the United States today 
more than half of the whole world’s sup- 
monetary gold. 


result 


ply of 
The trend of these holdings points definitely 
upward. 


AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES 

Yet the amount of gold that this country now 
holds is so large as to be embarrassing. The 
Treasury has felt it necessary, at considerable 
expense, to build a huge underground vault in 
Kentucky where part of its gold could be hidden. 
Another large hoard is held in the vaults of the 
mint at Denver—safe from any modern pirates. 

The problem is to find safe storage for nearly 
thirteen thousand tons of gold. These nearly 
thirteen thousand tons make a block twenty 
feet square at the base and fifty feet high. 
Tipped on its side this block would resemble a 
good sized house. 

But storage is only one part of the problem. 

Another part of the problem has been to keep 
gold from cluttering up the banking system. 
Taxpayers recently were paying interest on 
nearly one billion and one-half dollars borrowed 
to” This gold now is being de- 
sterilized. A gold-rush would raise once 
again the problem of keeping gold from form- 
ing the base for a runaway credit expansion. 


sterilize” gold. 


new 


Even now this country holds so much gold 
that back of every dollar of currency in the 
pocket of every citizen and in all of the banks 
there are more than two dollars’ worth of gold. 


STORY OF THE HOARDING 


The story of what has happened to gold and 
to this nation’s supply of gold is illustrated in 
part by the pictogram at the top of this page. 

Shown by the pictogram is the fact that at 
the end of 1929 this country held somewhat 
more than two hundred million ounces of gold, 
worth a little less than four and one-half billion 
dollars. At that time each ounce of gold was 
worth $20.67. 


After three years of depression the nation’s 


+ 


gold supplies were little changed. Then came * were offered for each ounce until on January 


an outflow of gold as owners of capital became 
frightened about the future value of the dollar. 

Any individual at that time could turn his 
paper dollars into gold and could hide that gold 
at home or abroad. Hoarding was widespread. 
After March, 1933, dollars no longer could be 
exchanged for gold coin. Steps were taken to 
prevent gold from leaving the country. But 
still the Treasury paid the old price of $20.67 
for each ounce of gold. 


MAGIC OF REVALUATION 


9” 
Oo, 


Then came October, 1° and the start of an 
experiment the effects of which still are felt 
around the world. 

In that month the United States started to 
raise the price in dollars that it would pay for 
gold. . Week by week a larger number of dollars 
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31, 1934, President Roosevelt proclaimed that 
henceforth $35 would be paid for each ounce 
f gold instead of the old price of $20.67. 

The magic of immediately ap- 
peared. 

What had been a supply of slightly less than 
two hundred million gold on the 
morning of January 31, bearing a value of just 
over four billion dollars, still was a supply of 


revaluation 


ounces of 


the same physical size on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 1, but now its value, instead of being 
four billions is seven billion dollars. 

In other words, the value of each dollar in its 
ability to purchase gold was reduced 40 per 
cent. 

By a stroke of the pen Mr. Roosevelt added 
three billion dollars to the nation’s supply of 
gold. That added value represented clear profit 
to the Treasury—a profit taken merely by a 
bookkeeping operation. But each of those three 
billion dollars was a good hard cash dollar. 

The very simplicity of this method of rais- 
ing huge amounts of money is leading to re- 
ports that it may be tried again. 

Vehement denial is made by Treasury offi- 
cials that further devaluation of the dollar is 
considered. The country’s real gold troubles 
began with the first devaluation. 

All of the world then found an attraction in 
exchanging its gold for American dollars, with 
each ounce of metal bringing $35 instead of 
only $20.67. This meant that an ounce of gold 
would buy 40 per cent more in the way of ma- 
chinery and cotton and and other 
things that this country had to sell. An ounce 
of gold, too, would buy more in the way of 
stocks and bonds and dollars in the bank. 


GREATER GOLD PRODUCTION 

Gold flooded into the United States to buy 
what looked like bargains in goods and bargains 
in safety. 

From seven billion dollars on the morning of 
Feb. 1, 1934, the gold hoard of this country has 
risen steadily to more than thirteen billion and 
still is rising. 

Gold no longer can be circulated as coin. Yet 
new gold is pouring out of the world’s mines 
at the rate of above one billion dollars a year. 
As gold piles up—both newly-mined gold and 
gold shipped to pay bills as well as gold seeking 
safety—the problem of what to do with gold 
already on hand grows more acute. 

A vast hoard of metal now lies buried, serv- 
ing no particular purpose, yet providing con- 
stant and growing problems of management to 
prevent this gold from exploding into a cur- 
rency inflation or providing a base for a run- 
away credit expansion. 

Signs of a new gold rush only add to Govern- 
ment worries, 


airplanes 
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The March of the News 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





“Liberalism” vs. “conservatism.” 

.. A report on “the Nation’s No. 
1 Economic Problem.”... The 18th 
Trade Agreement. . . . War scares. 














OLITICS is taking on an additional mean- 
ing and additional Significance these days, 
President Roosevelt, on the last lap of his 
journey back to Washington after more than 
a month's absence, introduced a new phase 
into the political campaigns when he gave 
unqualified endorsement to the Senatorial 
candidacy of Lawrence Camp, Federal Dis- 
| trict Attorney from Atlanta, Ga. 

Speaking on the afternoon of Aug. 11 in 
Barnesville, Ga., the President asked Georgia 
voters not to reelect Senator Walter F, 
George, who has served sixteen years in the 
Senate, because the Senator is a “dyed-in- 
the-wool conservative.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| DEFINITION OF A “LIBERAL” 

In the address, reminiscent of the “Fireside 
Chat” last June when he first interjected the 
issue of “liberalism” vs. “conservatism” into 
the political picture, the President gave his 

| first definition of a satisfactory Democratic 

| party candidate: A person who, although he 
| may not have voted with the Administration 

| on every bill, has consistently shown an “ac- 

| tive fighting attitude” in favor of the “broad 
objectives of the party and of the Govern- 
ment as they are constituted today.” 

Again that same day, although in less out- 
spoken words, the President made his po- 
litical preference in a State primary known. 
In a brief rear-platform talk while his train 
stopped at Greenville, S. C., he indicated 
that he favors the candidacy of Governor 
Olin D. Johnson of South Carolina over that 
of Senator Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, 
also a veteran of many years’ service in the 
Senate. 

Drawing of a distinction between “liberals” 
and “conservatives” was all the more unex- 
pected because the issue was soft-pedaled by 
the President during his trip west last month. 

Meanwhile the nation mulled over the re- 
sults of the week’s primaries, again finding 

,few definite signs to indicate the prevailing 
direction of the political tides. 

In Idaho, Senator James P. Pope, long a 
New Deal stalwart, lost to Rep. D. Worth 
Clark, who has opposed some Administration 
policies. But in Ohio and Arkansas the Sena- 





[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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“NO SIMPLE SOLUTION” 
Lowell Mellett, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council and a former news- 
paperman, supervised the preparation of the re- 
port to the President on “Economic Conditions 
in the South.” He considers the problems ex- 
tremely difficult but possible of solution. (See 
article on Page 9.) 
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Darker War Clouds 
Add to U.S. Worries 





New war scares. Capital takes 
flight. Where the danger lies. A 
difficult choice. 





REVIVED threat of imminent European war 

is suddenly thrusting itself into the calcula- 
tions of the American Government to complicate 
already tangled problems. 

The State Department is advised by its rep- 
resentative abroad to discount heavily the pros- 
pect of an actual outbreak of fighting. 

But the mere threat of trouble, centering 
around what Germany may fave in mind for 
Czechoslovakia, is raising difficulties for a Gov- 
ernment now wrapped up in domestic affairs. 

Once again frightened foreign capital is be- 
ginning to flood toward American shores. The 
dollar shows a persistent tendency to sky-rocket 
under the demand of foreigners who find its 
ownership attractive. Treasury officials are forced 
to consider what might happen if trouble abroad 
should lead to quick confiscation by foreign gov- 
ernments of the holding of their citizens in the 
United States. 


WHAT PRICE NEUTRALITY? 

Here this nation’s neutrality law enters the 
picture. 

This law as now designed—if actual war oc- 
curred—would close the door to exports of war 
materials and credits. Government trade ex- 
perts say that tremendous repercussions could 
result from that situation, if the law really should 
be applied to important American customers. 
They say that export trade would quickly become 
demoralized and foreign governments would be 
forced to sell the holdings of their citizens to 
obtain gold which then could be taken out of 
the United States to be used to buy needed com- 
modities elsewhere. 

Jittery stock and commodity markets, these 
experts said, may reflect the speculative consid- 
eration of this possibility. 

What now is a new gold rush to the United 
States could become, overnight, a gold rush out 
of the United States through the controls that 
foreign governments can exercise over the prop- 
erty of their citizens. 


GUESSING ON GERMAN PLANS 


The newest, and most acute excitement, is re- 
ported to grow out of the present maneuvers of 
the German army and the feverish preparations 
that Germany has made of late to complete her 
defensive fortifications in the West and to pre- 
pare her avenues to access to Czechoslovakia. 
All official reports to this Government are said 
to stress Germany's determination, within a short 
time, to remove the threat that an armed Czecho- 
slovakia offers to her flank through the fortified 
Sudetic mountains. 

Likewise, there is general agreement among 
the diplomats that Germany is determined to 
press with little delay for an outlet to the East 
that will open to her the farm lands of Hungary 
and the oil fields of Roumania. Raw material 
shortages are reported to be increasing the pres- 
sures within Germany near to the point of ex- 
plosion. 

These calculations lead the foreign experts of 
this and other governments to conclude that the 
German government may be prepared soon to 
risk the chance of war to gain control of the 
mountains in what once was Bohemia so that 
penetration to the East can proceed without a 
hostile threat. Where the argument lies is on 
the question of whether or not actual war would 
be provoked by new German aggression. The 
consensus of official opinion seems to be that 
it would not. 


CAPITAL SEEKS SAFETY 


That concensus, however, is not preventing 
European capitalists from striving to find a safe 
place for whatever capital they are free to move. 
So strong is the fear, our foreign exchange offi- 
cials say, that capital is finding a way to escape 
even from the tight controls imposed by Germany 
where penalty of disclosure may be death. 

Capital in flight involves difficult problems for 
this Government which now is engaged in seeking 
to nurse along a budding recovery and to avoid 
excitement and disturbances that might result 
in a relapse. 


SHMMAGTONIWHISp 
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Advice Rejected—Trial Balloon—Mr. Barkley and ‘'40— 
Reappointment to Labor Board—A Sinking Pound 


President Roosevelt overrode 
suggestions by political advisers 
that he should not take sides in 
the Georgia Senate contest on the 
ground that he considers himself 
a citizen of Georgia a/most as 
much as a citizen of New York. 


x** * 


New Dealers privately are call- 
ing the Committee for Industrial 
Organization “politically inept” 
for blacklisting some Southern 
and Mid-Western candidates for 
re-election to Congress. They 
express the opinion that a CIO 
black mark helps than 
hurts in those sections. 


more 


x~* * 


The Social Security Board is 
tracing reports of a cross-check 


+ 


ministering the old-age and 
child-aid subsidies of a State in 
which irregularities are discov- 
ered. The “receivership” wouid 
last until the situation had been 
straightened out. At present the 
Social Security Board either has 
to continue the subsidies or cut 
them off entirely, thus causing 
hardship to all the recipients of 
aid. 
x * 


Donald Wakefield Smith, first 
member of the Labor Relations 
Board whose term expires, will 
be reappointed by President 
Roosevelt but is faced with 
serious trouble in the Senate. 
The American’ Federation of 
Labor is prepared to oppose his 
confirmation. 


> 


become a target for 


other White House aspirants to 


principal 


shoot at. 


e = 


The Social Security Board wants 
to find a way to avoid cutting off 
old age benefit payment subsidies 
for Ohio; but the evidence of ir- 
regularities in administration of 
the funds is such that the chances 
are uncertain. 


x * * 


Officials at the Department of 
talk 
about the negotiations for a re- 
ciprocal trade treaty with the 
British, appear more touchy than 
usual when asked about the sub- 
ject nowadays. The impression 
is given that much more Is go- 


State, always reluctant to 


ing on than announced, possibly 


+ 


an apathy toward the forthcom- 
ing elections on the part of 
voters. They say their mail has 
seldom been so small in an elec- 
tion year. 

x * * 


The fact that Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, key- 
noted for the Democratic state 
convention in Iowa this year, is 
offered by his friends as final 
proof that Mr. Wallace is a full- 
fledged Democrat. The father 
of Secretary Wallace had been 
Secretary of Agriculture in a 
Republican cabinet. 

x ke 


The declaration by Senator Nor- 
ris that Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, of Harvard, would be 





being kept in some States be- 
tween party registration lists and 
the recipients of old age assist- 
ance payments. 


SS. = @ 


Some 300 challenges of the man- 
ner in which sections of the So- 
cial Security Act are being ad- 
ministered are en route to the 
Supreme Court for action. The 
high Court already has passed on 
the broad questions of constitu- 
tionality. 


x ere 


Among amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act being discussed 
for consideration in the next 
Congress under which 
several States might be consti- 
tuted as a “receivership” for ad- 


“force” 
is one 


British monetary authorities are 
deliberately letting 
sink in value in its relationship 
with the American dollar in an 
endeavor to reduce British pur- 
chases in American markets and 
to encourage American purchases 
in British markets. 


Close associates of Senator Bark- 
ley, the Senate majority leader, 
do not believe that he will seek 
the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination in 1940. 
say circumstances are likely to 
President 
seek a third term. 
the Barkley-for-President talk is 
expected to increase and he will 


x * 
x ok 
the pound 


memberships, 


x * * oh a 


The Bituminous 
sion 


These sources 
if then. 
Roosevelt to 

x * * 
Nevertheless, 


something to do with war debts. 


The next elaboration of the So- 
cia] Security program, if some af 
its directors have their way, will 
be in the direction of health in- 
surance and encouraging co-op- 
eratives for medical care for the 


Coal Commis- 
is finding its price-fixing 
task so complicated that no con- 
clusive action appears likely to 
be taken until late in the year, 


The few members of Congress 
in Washington at present report 


the best possible nominee to the 
Supreme Court was designed 
within the Administration as a 
trial balloon to test public reac- 
tion. If the reaction is consid- 
ered unfavorable, other strong 
Administration supporters prob- 
ably will suggest other names 
in similar manner. 


x * * 


Careful soundings are being 
made in Maryland for the in- 
formation of the White House 
on the advisability of the Presi- 
dent visiting there before the 
September primary to refer to 
Representative David Lewis as 
“my Representative 
Lewis is a candidate against Sen- 
Millard Tydings for the 
Senatorial nomination. 


friend.” 


ator 
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FROM A CALM SEA TO SHORE AND POLITICAL 


STORM ... 


RESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
had spent 24 days casting his line in the 
blue-green waters of the Pacific and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Therefore, he found it easy, last week, 
to cast his line in the muddled political waters. 
The President had earned and enjoyed a re- 
freshing vacation treat on the U. S. cruiser 
“Houston.” He had fished away care, had 
absorbed tropical sunshine and had breathed in- 
vigorating ocean air. 

It was an easy assumption that the Chief 
Executive. would return to the United States 
bubbling over with new energy and eager to 
tackle the political and economic problems of 
the nation. His tanned and rugged appearance 
offered evidence on this score when he landed 
at Pensacola, and his personal physician, Capt. 
Ross T. McIntire, confirmed that evidence. 


“There can't be much 
wrong with a man who 


HIS CONDITION AND 
for more than two hours 
DECLARES IT GOOD fought a 230-pound shark 


with a light line, finally bringing him along- 
side the fishing boat unaided,” Capt. Mc- 
Intire observed. “That exhibition showed 
patience, unusual strength and endurance— 
something few men can boast of. What is more, 
his respiration at the end of the struggle showed 
no appreciable sign of increase. In many re- 
spects he is in better physical shape than when 
he first took office.” 

The President wasted no time in tackling 
tasks which require patience, unusual strength 
and endurance. As the “Houston” turned north 
from Old Providence Island, a Colombian pos- 
session which was the 16th century stronghold 
of Sir Harry Morgan, the British buccaneer, 
Mr. Roosevelt began drafting speeches. While 
the cruiser plowed through the waves at a steady 
17 knots, Mr. Roosevelt prepared to resume his 
“purge” of the Democratic party. 

However, the President did not forget entirely 
the pleasures of his cruise. And when he 
greeted newspaper men in the ward room of the 
“Houston,” off Pensacola, he was more eager 
to discuss his aquatic fishing than his political 
fishing. The fishing party, he explained, had 
pulled in many rare marine specimens which Dr. 
Waldo Schmidt, his scientist companion, will 
turn over to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Jokingly, Mr. Roosevelt admitted his party also 


A PHYSICIAN TESTS 


. & BY . 
Wide World 
IN PERFECT CONDITION 

Capt. Ross T. McIntire, the President's personal 
physician, reports that Mr. Roosevelt's physical 
cendition at the end of his 24-day cruise is the 
best it has been since he took office in 1933, 
The President looks every bit the part as he 
steps off the cruiser Houston at Pensacola, Fla. 





had landed a hawk and two snakes which the 
Smithsonian could well do without. 


Once the President left 
however, he 


SECRETARY BRINGS 
SOME PROBLEMS; ” 

resolutely put aquatic 
ELECTION NEWS fishing from his mind. 
Harry Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator, 
and Marvin McIntyre, a secretary, met him at 
the boat and presented an imposing array of 
problems. 


the boat, 


Discussions with his advisers and news of 
Senator Alben W. Barkley’s victory in the Ken- 
tucky primary apparently crystallized matters 
in his own mind. 

Mr. Roosevelt spent one pleasant day at his 
“other home” in Warm Springs, Ga., and there 
he gave a hint of events to come. After sliding 
behind the wheel of his own blue touring car 
for a drive around the Foundation, he invited 


AN "O. K.” ON A HEALTH CHECK-UP 


* Georgia's U. S. Attorney Lawrence Camp to 
be his guest at a luncheon for the Foundation’s 
youngsters. 

“We are honored to have as our guest today a 
gentleman who, I hope, will be the next Senator 
from this State,” he told the goggling boys and 
girls. Yet that remark proved to be only the 
gathering clouds preceding the storm. 

Next day, the President went to Athens to 
receive an honorary LL. D. from the University 
of Georgia through the hands of Gov, Rivers. 
Thence he proceeded to Barnesville to dedicate 
a Rural Electrification Project. And there the 

For there he pinned the label of 

“reactionary” on dignified, Senator 

George, who has opposed some proposals of the 

New Deal, and asked that the people of Georgia 

replace him with Mr. Camp in the Sept. 14 


storm broke. 
urbane 


primary. 

“What I am about to say,” began the Presi- 
dent, “will be no news to my old friend Senator 
Walter George. ... Let me make it clear that 
he is, and I hope always will be, my personal 
friend ... (but) if I were able to vote in the 
September primaries in this State, I most as- 
suredly would vote for Lawrence 
Camp.” 

Mr. George meanwhile 
platform, applauded faintly at the end and said 


he would accept the challenge. 


cast my 


sat gravely on the 


Friday morning the 


President was back in his 
AND ATTACK ON air-conditioned White 


AFFAIRS OF STATE House office, ready to 


swap politics for affairs of state. 


BACK TO OFFICE 


World affairs gained the President's first at- 
tention, as evidenced by noontime appointments 
with Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. He then 
switched to a discussion of the farm problem 
with Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace. And, finally, he called the Cabinet into 
session in the afternoon. 

It was a busy first day for the President, but 
he has only five days in the White House be- 
fore going to Canada to receive another honor- 
ary degree from Queens University and to dedi- 
cate an international bridge. Following which 
he will make his first visit to Hyde Park since 
Father Divine moved in across the Hudson on 
Krum Elbow. 





—Harris & Ewing 
HOT WORK BUT HE LIKES IT 
Washington's summer heat sizzled as Edward 
J. Noble took oath as Chairman of Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and plunged into the mass of 
details necessary before his board begins to func- 
tion officially, Aug. 22. (See Page 10.) 
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The Pinch of Plenty 
On American Farms 





Problems of abundance. A new 
test of farm controls. The Govern- 


ment intervenes. 





4% ERA of abundance this year has returned 
f& to American farms in the face of Government 
controls over production. 

Only once before in history have the farmers 
of the United States produced as much wheat as 
the 955,000,000 bushels they are producing this 
year. Added to the 200,000,000 bushels held from 
last year’s crop the total supply is 400,000,000 
bushels more than is needed for home use and 
for export. 

A prospective cotton crop of 12,000,000 bales— 
though under normal due to crop controls—has 
to be added to 13,500,000 bales held over from last 
year, giving the nation twice as much cotton as 
it needs for home use and for sale abroad under 
normal conditions 

The outlook is for a large crop of corn, amount- 
ing to 2,566,000,000 bushels, which must be added 
to 320,000,000 bushels held over from last year, 
to provide a total far above prospective needs, 
even in the face of a large export, demand. 

Ranges that were destroyed by drought in 1934 
and again in 1936 again are green with bountiful 
supplies of grass. Herds of cattle that were de- 
pleted in those drought years and hog supplies 
that were cut to the danger point by drought 
created a shortage of corn, again are being built 
back to the levels where their very numbers 
created a problem for Government. 


WORRY OF ABUNDANCE 

Problems of scarcity are found to be giving 
way to new problems of abundance 

Large supplies are bringing with them lower 
prices which show signs of testing the depression 
levels of 1933. Where last year foreign wheat 
and corn was floating over the tariff walls and 
into the American market, that inflow has com- 
pletely stopped and now ways are being sought 
to speed the flow of American wheat and corn 
into foreign markets. 

Abundance, too, is bringing into action the au- 
tomatic controls of the new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act 

Henry A. Wallace on Aug. 8 strained a point to 
rule that the corn supply, although large, still 
could edge under the line without a referendum 
of corn growers on the question of establishing 
compulsory quotas that would require growers to 
Store a definite portion of their crops. As a re- 
sult of this decision the Government will be forced 
to make price fixing loans on corn while farmers 
will be able to obtain these loans without sub- 
mitting to rigid Government control over market- 
ing of their crop. 


COTTON AND TOBACCO 

But in cotton and in tobacco the compulsory 
controls over marketing are to take effect. 

The result is that cotton growers this year 
must be able to flash a white card when selling 
their cotton if they want to escape a tax of two 
cents a pound on sales of cotton above the quota 
set by the Government. Ninety per cent of the 
country’s 2,500,000 farmers can flash this white 
card; the other ten per cent hold red cards which 
warn buyers to record their sales 

Tobacco growers, too, are limited in the amount 
of this year’s crop that they can sell. Each 
grower is told how many pounds of tobacco he 
can market free from tax. The first marketing 
of tobacco has brought an outcry from growers, 
a suit to test the constitutionality of the act and 
a promise by both President Roosevelt and Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, that “some- 
thing will be done” to ease the situation. 

In other words, the pinch of abundance already 
is beginning to be felt. 

Large crops, under the law of the land, hence- 
forth are to mean Government pegging of prices 
and Government control over production and 
marketing to protect the investment that Gov- 
ernment will have in commodities. 

Drought twice in the past has entered to pre- 
vent a test of this system of controls. What looks 
like the end of a drought cycle and the return 
of a cycle of abundance involves a test that 
caused Mr. Wallace to tell farmers on Aug. 11 
that they will need to fight if they want to retain 
the law that they now have to control agricul- 
ture. 
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torial candidates favored by the 
President were renominated. 
Also, the nation received for 
consideration an economic 
the South, 
by a 
Southerners 


its 


report on compiled 
the 


committee of 


for President spe- 
cial 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. In 
his Barnesville address the Presi- 
dent commended the report for 
“a careful reading.” 

And even 


crop reports of the Department 


one of the routine 


of Agriculture had political sig- 


nificance. The Crop Reporting 
Board forecast a 2,566,221,000 
bushel corn crop. The signifi- 
cance? Simply that the prospec- 


tive crop is small enough to ob- 
viate any necessity for holding a 
referendum among Middle West 
farmers, with possible politically 
embarrassing consequences. 

Included in the news of the 
week were two announcements of 
importance to American export- 
ers and importers. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
announced the signing of a new 
reciprocal trade agreement with 
Ecuador, the such 
agreement in his four-year pro- 


eighteenth 


gram to boost foreign trade. 

Warren 
dent of the Export-Import Bank, 
the agency set up to help finance 


Lee Pierson, presi- 


American exporters, announced 


his departure, Aug. 11, for an ex- 


tensive tour of Latin American 
countries “to explore the possi- 
bilities of financing bigger sales 
of American goods in the South 
American market.” 

Not quite as satisfactory was 
other news affecting our foreign 
trade. War-jittery Europe con- 
send 
multiplying 


tinued to capital to this 


country, our ex- 
change problems and adding to 
our stores of gold, already piled 
to fantastic levels. 

Once more the hearings of the 
Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee were in the limelight. 

Before crowded 


room of the Committee, Tom M. 


the hearing 
Girdler, Chairman of the Board 
of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, defended the labor policies 
of his company and charged that 
the wagner Act is one-sided and 
should be amended and that the 
National Relations Board 
is prejudiced against employers 
and in favor of the C. I. O. 

At the end of the week the po- 


Labor 


litical hustings still were rever- 
berating with discussion of the 
President's new stand on “liberal- 
and its 
meaning, not only in the coming 
primaries, but in 

this fall and in 1940, 


ism” vs. “conservatism” 
the elections 


a oe 
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“POLITICS 


Lira =~ 1938 style, is rais- ¢ exists for protests which are being 
ing 


a difficult problem with 
which the incoming Congress will be 
called upon to deal. From all indi- 


cations, developments between now 
and the elections in November will 
bring it into even sharper focus 

The problem, in the view of lead- 
ing members of the Senate Cam- 
paign Funds Investigating Commit- 
tee, is how best to insure against use 
of Federal dollars and coercion of 
voters as well as against corruption 
in politics. 

With the onrush of party pri- 
maries, one of the few certainties 
emerging is that the new Senate and 





| Hardly a day passes without 
| charges and denials of “pol- 
| itics in relief.” 

Files of reports about the 
facts are a-building at the 
Capitol in an investigation 
which may lead to a turning 
point in regulation of cam- 
paigns. 

What are Senators saying? 
What action might Congress 
take? 

Some answers are outlined 
herewith. 











) 
al- 


House will hear aplenty about 
leged wrongdoings in the campaigns 
on behalf of some members. That 
major changes in law and policy may 
result is being asserted in respon- 
sible quarters at the Capitol 

The direction those changes may 
take is entirely speculative so far. 

Some Senators express the opinion 
that the law intended to protect the 


sanctity of the ballot needs to be 
strengthened, by Constitutional 
amendment if necessary. Others 
foresee the possibility of a _ far- 


reaching modification of Federal re- 
lief policy, if many of the charges 
being made are substantiated and 
public sentiment is aroused. 


THE CHANGE IN TECHNIQUE 

Talking about it in private, these 
Senators remind that times have 
changed. 

The charges which always fly in 
election years were directed in the 
old days principally against the rail- 
roads, powerful corporations and 
“malefactors of great wealth,” to 
use “Teddy” Roosevelt's words. Pri- 
vate dollars were used, it was said 
then and proved from time to time, 
at the expense of honest elections 
and hones? legislation 

There was the case of railroad ex- 
in the West after the Civil 
Looking for sympathy in Con- 
which gave the railroads 
some 130,000,000 acres of public do- 
main, a corporation—the Credit 
Mobilier—distributed some of 
profitable shares to members in a 
position to “vote right.” 


pansion 
War 


gresses 


1ts 


A member of Congress who did 
the distributing later said the prin- 
ciple was to “induce men to look 
after their own property.” 


APPEAL TO BOUNTY TAKERS 
That principle seems at present to 
in operation in another way. if 
views of some Senatorial in- 
are valid and a basis 


be 
the 
vestigators 
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received constantly 

Recipients of Federal relief, bene- 
ficiaries of public works and other 
projects are being reminded quite 
frankly that public dollars, tax-paid 
dollars, are going to them. The ad- 
mitted purpose is to induce them to 
look after their own interests, as 
defined by Administration leaders 
and by office seekers who want the 
Government to be conducted as it 
has been since 1933. 

“Vote for your friends” is the offi- 
cial counsel to WPA workers. 


THIRD OF ALL VOTERS 

The potential significance of such 
counsel becomes clearer when it is 
recalled that almost thirteen million 
people will receive Federal compen- 
sation in one form or another in the 
next six months. Included in that 
number are those on WPA, farmers 
cooperating with the AAA, recipients 
of old age or child relief, subsidized 
Students, veterans and Government 
employes. 

A relative few received favors in 
the form of land grants, tariffs or 
industrial subsidies in the days when 
the corporations were charged with 
polluting politics. Now the favor- 
receivers number roughly a third of 
the population. Counting only two 
votes for each person getting Fed- 
eral aid, Senators. opposing the 
trend, say a form of unprecedented 
political revolution is possible if 
those votes are cast as is being sug- 
gested. 


PROTESTS IN 32 STATES 

There is more to it than that. 
Complaints that public funds have 
been used for political purposes have 
reached the Senate committee from 
all but two of the 34 States in which 
Senators will be elected this year. 
The exceptions are Connecticut and 
Wisconsin. 


These complaints run a wide 
range. It nas been charged and de- 
nied in State after State that WPA 
workers were told how to vote in 
primaries, that assessments have 
been levied on wages of Federal 
workers to build campaign funds, 


that all is not as it should be in the 
handling of Federal subsidies for the 
indigent aged and children of the 
poor. 


PROBLEM UP TO CONGRESS 

The Senate investigators have 
found justification for some of the 
charges in two States—Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Other charges are 


being run down by fourteen inves- 
tigators in the field. 
On the words of the committee 


chairman, Senator Morris Sheppard 
of Texas, the incoming Congress will 


be told what is what about coer- 
cion or corruption and will receive 
emphatic recommendations about 
what should be done 

When the committee was set up, 
little was expected of it by some 


Senators 

The Senate had refused twice, by 
extremely narrow votes, to prohibit 
Federal officials from exerting po- 
litical influence. An argument by 
Senator Alben Barkley, the major- 
leader, that such action would 
deny Federal officials their “normal 
political rights” and leave State offi- 
cials unhampered helped to defeat 
the proposal. 

After watching public reaction, 
those who voted against the pro- 
posal decided to do something that 
advocates privately called a 
“face-saver.” 

The customary resolution for an 
investigation of campaign funds was 
broadened to include “use of any 
other means of influence, including 
promise or use of patronage, use of 
any public funds and all facts in 
relation thereto which would be of 
public interest and aid the Senate 
in enacting remedial legislation or 
in deciding contests which might be 
instituted involving the right to a 
seat in the United States Senate.” 


“SOME SHOCKING EVIDENCE” 

Again, when Senator Sheppard 
was named chairman, some support- 
ers of the original proposal confided 
to friends that they would have pre- 
ferred someone with a more “hard- 
boiled” disposition. The Senator, 
however, has demonstrated a vigor 
in prosecuting the _ investigation 
reminiscent of his sponsorship of 
the prohibition amendment. 

“I am taking literally both the 
Senate resolution and the wishes of 
the committee,” he says. “Although 
a great many people who have com- 
plained have not met our requests 
for a sworn statement, enough 
shocking evidence has been uncov- 
ered to warrant stronger legisla- 
tion.” 

The wishes 
Sheppard 
in a 


ity 


its 


to which Senator 
referred were expressed 
committee warning to Sena- 
torial candidates and their friends 
that “any improper conduct what- 
soever” would be exposed and prose- 
cuted, if possible Government 
agencies also were warned to “keep 
their hands off” of both primary 
and election campaigns. 


IN RELIEF’ 


+ These warnings went beyond the 


current law, in effect, for the Su- 
preme Court in the Newberry case 
held that the Congress power over 
elections did not cover primaries 

That decision is recalled now by 
Senators when discussing what steps 
Congress might take to prevent mis- 
use of public funds in primaries. 
The story in substance was this: 

Michigan in 1918 barely elected 
Truman H. Newberry, a Republican, 
to the Senate. Henry Ford was the 
Democratic nominee. Mr. Newberry 
was convicted of excessive expendi- 
tures in his primary and election 
campaigns. 


THE POWERS OF CONGRESS 

While setting aside his conviction 
on other grounds in a unanimous 
vote, the Supreme Court divided, 
five to four, on the question of Con- 
power to regulate State pri- 
mary expenditures 

In consequence, the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1925 exempted primary 


gress 





+ ered by some observers to be par- 
ticularly in the good graces of the 
Administration in Washington, lost 
out. He still has to face a hearing 
by the Social Security Board on 


whether the old age subsidies should 


be withdrawn in view of his letter 
and the way benefits are being ad- 
ministered in Ohio 


Meanwhile, the Board is consid- 
ering what means might be invoked 
against using the subsidies in a po- 
litical manner. An unusual com- 


plaint from Maine may spur its ef- 
forts. There the Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman, F. Harold 
Dubord, has charged that certain 
Republicans “pass” on the old age 
benefit cases Specifications have 
been asked by the Board. 

So far, practically all of the 


charges of coercion by use of Federal 
funds have had to do with Demo- 
cratic primary campaigns. A letter 
over the signature of Senator Joseph 
F. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, is pro- 
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THE WATCHDOGS OF CAMPAIGN TREASURIES 
 leteceapaie of the Senate Campaign Expenditures Committee as 
i they map out an investigation oi the money spent in the State 


primaries by candidates for Congress. 


Left to right: Senator 


Walsh, of Massachusetts; Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, and 
Senator Sheppard, of Texas, chairman. 
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elections and political conventions 
This is the law under which the 
Senate committee is operating prin- 
cipally. 


Where comes its authority to issue 


orders as to conduct in primaries? 

“The Senate has the right to judge 
the qualifications of its members,’ 
reminds Senator Sheppard. “If the 


committee finds that a candidate for 
nomination or election is unquali- 
fied by virtue of coercing voters, or 
for any other reason, we re- 
port to the Senate accordingly.” 


THE OFFICIAL WARNINGS 

With that end in view, the chair- 
man has addressed to all Senatorial 
candidates a questionnaire contain- 
ing questions like 

“Have you used any public funds 
or political patronage in behalf of 
your nomination or election the 
United States Senate?” 

“Have any public funds or politi- 
cal patronage, with your knowledge 
and consent, been used by others in 
behalf of your nomination or elec- 
tion to the United States Senate?” 

Answers are being received and 
made public daily by Senator Shep- 
pard. Twice a day he meets with 
newspapermen in an office just off 
the Senate floor to give them the 
latest news. Usually it is either 
about another complaint that in- 
vestigators will look into, or abou 
a report from a candidate showing 
small receipts and expenditures. 


RECIPROCAL CHARGES 

No candidate has reported any use 
of public funds or patronage on his 
behalf. Not a few candidates have 
reported use of public funds or pa- 
tronage on behalf of their rivals. 

The complaints and reports to 
date disclose a situation unique in 
politics. 

Supporters of some candidates for 
the Senatorial nomination who are 
not the choice of the Administra- 
tion have charged coercion of WPA 
voters. Supporters of their rivals 
have charged the State political 
machines, controlled by the Gover- 
nors, with political use of the Social 
Security subsidies for the aged and 
for dependent children. 

It happens this way because WPA 
funds are administered from Wash- 
ington and the Social Security sub- 
sidies are granted in Washington 
for administration by the States. 


THE ANGLE IN OHIO 


Another angle te the problem is 


shall 


these: 


to 


provided by events preceding the 
Ohio gubernatorial primary. Re- 
cipients of old age benefits there 


received a letter from Governor 
Martin L. Davey asking their sup- 
port for renomination, and adding: 

“You might be able to see three 
or four dozen of your friends, and 
get their assurance that they will 
support me.” 

The Governor, who is not consid- 


+ viding ammunition, however, for Re- 
publican charges of coercion in the 
inter-party campaigns. 


CHARGES OF COERCION 

Addressed to Democratic appointees 
in the State and to WPA workers, 
the letter asked for campaign con- 
tributions on the ground that the 
Republican ticket, if elected, would 
send Pennsylvania “backward to in- 
dustrial serfdom.” 

Asked about the Guffey letter, 
Senator Sheppard said that, offhand, 
he saw nothing coercive about it. 

“When a WPA worker gets his 
money, it’s his,” the Senator said 
“He < contributc or not as he 
sees fit. But it is different when a 
WPA foreman talks his crew 
about how to vote. Then he is using 


an 


to 


time being paid for from the Fed- 
eral Treasury.” 
What should be done to guard 


against of Federal funds in 
primaries? 

“Personally,” said the Senator, “I 
believe 2 Constitutional amendment 
might be in order in view of the 
Newberry decision. We could then 
extend the Corrupt Practices Act to 
cover primaries.” 

Other Senators take the position 
that an amendment to the Consti- 
tution might not be necessary, on 
the ground that the Supreme Court 
as now constituted would uphold a 
broadening of the law to make it 
apply to primaries 

Still another view 


misuse 


is expressed by 


one Senate veteran who does not 
wish to be quoted. His position: 
All this Government spending is 


new, so the problem of protecting 
the election process changes. It is 
only human nature for a politician 
to seek support by almost any means 
he can, and that cannot be changed. 
Laws won't change it. He mentions 
what the other man spends or does 
about WPA or old age benefits, but 
not what he does. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

Three courses are open, 
opinion of this Senator: 

To keep up the Federal spending 
as it is, or to give the States juris- 
diction over the administration of 
the funds, or to cut down the spend- 
ing—and with it the political temp- 
tations. 

If the first course is taken, he be- 
lieves the present situation will con- 
tinue largely as is. 

If the second is taken, he believes 
State administration would bring 
much the same results as Federal 
administration of WPA. 

If the third is taken, it means 
the equivalent of a dole instead of 
work relief for the unemployed 

The answer depends, said the Sen- 
ator, on whether a sufficient number 
of voters send men to Congress who 
believe that what is happening is 
not for the best. 
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*+** CONSIDER THE CASE of the California motor- 
ist who was driving back recently from a day at the beach. 
When he was about a hundred miles from home, he stopped 


to buy a bottle of soda pop. His wife also stepped out, 
without his noticing it. Finishing his pop, our motorist 
climbed into his car again and sped away, leaving his wife. 
Arriving home, he discovered his loss and started back 
again, meeting his helpmate en route about four o'clock in 
the morning. She had been able to hitch-hike part of the 
way. What she said to him is not on the record, and may- 
be it is just as well. 





+ + + INTOXICATED DRIVING, incessant thumbing 
and indiscriminate spooning are among the major menaces 
to our highway safety. Or to put it more briefly, hic, 


hike and hug. 





+ + + “BIG MAMA” is the nickname of the Esso Marketers 
tug “Sprague,” which operates on the Mississippi River, Tim 
Flaherty, Mate of “Big Mama,” doesn’t know exactly how it got 
that name, unless it was because she puffs behind her string of 
barges like a hen with a brood of chicks. She often pushes a 
fleet of 40 barges loaded with kerosene and oil for river-side 
plantations. These deeply loaded hulks extend out in front 
like a small island. High point of “Big Mama’s” 30-year his- 
tory was during the great floods of ten years ago. In one night 
“Big Mama” collected 2,000 persons marooned by flood-waters 
and took them to safety. A colored preacher prayed for seven 
hours without stopping—and three babies were born! Alli Esso 
Marketers facilities were made available to the public, including 
tank-cars for hauling fresh water and trucks for transporting 
blankets and food. Trained for efficient public service, the Esso 
Marketers organization has more than once proved itself able 
at a moment’s notice to rise to a public emergency. 





+ + + BUFFALONICKELS are onthe way out. Soon the Jef- 
ferson nickels will take their place. Thus the buffalo follows Lo, the 
poor Indian, into limbo, Last year the United States Mint coined a 
herd of 164,823,570 buffalo nickels. And it may interest you to know 
that in the same year federal, state and local governments collected 
about 129 times as many nickels in gasoline taxes, which average 5 
cents a gallon nationally. Not to mention another herd nearly as big 
for indirect gasoline taxes on production, refining, and transportation 
of gasoline. Maybe some day they'll decide to put an oil derrick 
on the nickel. 





+ + + OUT OF THE TOTAL OF 180,595 patents issued dur- 
ing the last four years, 33,721, or one in five, applied to motor 
design, construction or use of motor vehicles. 





+ + + FOCAL SPEEDOMETER is an idea somebody men- 
tioned to us the other day. While it is still very much in the experi- 
mental stage, the device would operate with a phonograph attach- 
ment. Its remarks might run something like this: 

At 35 m.p.h.: “Too fast for city driving. We hope you're in the 
country.” 

At 45 m.p.h.: 
behind the car ahead of you. 
recently?” 


“Your car is still under control, but watch the car 
Have you had your brakes tested 


At 50 m.p.h.: “Your responsibility is increasing—keep your eyes 
on the road.” 

At 60 m.p.h.: “Are your insurance premiums paid up to date?” 

At 70 m.p.h.: “You drive. This attachment will do the praying.” 

At 80 m.p.h.: “Someone will probably have this car repaired. If 


so, we should like to sell him a new ‘speedometer to replace this one, 
which in a few moments is going to blazes along with you. So long!” 





+ + + IF ANYONE THINKS that taking care of the automo- 
tive requirements of a modern army is a cinch, let him consider 
the recent decision of the U. S. Army to simplify its mechanized 
equipment. Today the Army has 28 makes and models of pas- 
senger cars and 143 makes and models of trucks. The typical 
modern light tank consists of 22,000 parts covered by 3,300 sep- 
arate engineering drawings. All of which is not so simple to 
simplify. 


{! 
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+++ “WHAT HAPPENED, DEAR?” she asked her hus- 

band as he was getting out to investigate. “Puncture,” he 

snorted. “Well, you ought to have been on the lookout,” 

she replied, helpfully. “You remember the guide warned 

you there was a fork in the road.” 





* * * COUNTRY TRADE-INS are not always used cars. 
Often as not they are horses, cows, or some farm commodity 
that has ready resale value. Up near Paradise, Ore., recently, a 
farmer bought an 83 h.p. car and traded in six farm horses, 
Inside of six days the dealer had sold all of them. So horse- 
trading still lives, though perhaps a better name for it today 
would be horse-power trading. 





+++ WE ARE GOING TO PRINT THIS and then duck. A 
big realtor out in Oakland, California, whose other business 
is handling automobile insurance, writes us that “Something 
should be done, said and written about the woman who 
tries to drive a car with one hand while the other hand is 
wrapped around a lighted cigarette. That kind,” says the 
insurance man, who probably speaks from bitter experi- 
ence settling claims, “makes the accidents. I cannot find 
words in the dictionary to express myself on such kind 
of driving.” 

And how about the little lady who does this and at the 
same time keeps a watchful eye on two young children in 
the seat alongside? 


** * END OF THE TRAIL for ancient jallopies which en- 
cumber the roads can come none too soon for most drivers. 
In some cities they are being burned in huge bonfires, forty 
or fifty ata time. The more of these rheumatic wrecks are 
scuttled, the more new cars will find a market, and the 
better business will be. Maybe you have some ideas on 
how this can be effected. If so, sit in on our round-table 
discussion. Write your suggestions or opinions to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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The Question of th 


William J. Ellis 


Trenton, N. |., Commissioner, 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, State of New Jersey, 


answers: 
PEPLYING to your inquiry 


proposals mace at tne recen 


called 


that it would ber 
ach State a 
> could be ¢c dd 
representi 


State group: 


each Comm 


would be well 


\ lope 
untary 
" numerous 
group plans and various 
x e been conducted as 
g more 
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STATE PLAN AS A MODEL 
In New Jersey, during the 
when the State Emergency 
Administration was under the 
ership of former Director Chester I. 
Barnard, of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and the Honorable 
John Colt, a workable plan was de- 
vised for bringing about full co- 
operation of tu State 
ciety. the State Dental Society, tne 
and tn 


Pharmaceutical groups 


Public Health N 


as the general hos} 
Emergency Relief fi 
zed to pay an agreed upon fee, both 
the physicians and to the hos- 
and the individual r 
ts had free choice of physicians, 
helped in its 
groups ap- 


rse groups, as well 


nds were util- 


clien 
the 
direction by advisory 
pointed by the County Medical So- 
cieties 

I would be 
ing the possibilities of extending a 
of this which assures 

agencies of the 

utmost cooperation of the medical 
and hospital representatives in 
bringing about increased service to 
the medically needy 

In general, I think that most of 
the State groups would find much 
to approve in the proposals that 
emanated from the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee with respect to the 
grant-in-aid program, built on the 
solid foundation of nearly 25 years 
of cooperative work with the Child 
Hygiene Divisions in the State Gov- 
ernment with the Federal Bureau 

I have not undertaken to answer 
seriatim the specific questions which 
you raise because I think that many 
of the answers to these questions 
should be developed as a result of 
group conference with the profes- 
sional health and welfare groups, 
and those who know the needs of 
the medically needy, and I believe 
the answers will depend a great deal 
on the way in which this matter is 
approached in the several Common- 
wealths. 
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Pauline M. Newman 
New York City, Director, Educa- 
tional and Social Service Depart- 
ment, Union Health Center, 


answers: 
S THERE need for reform in the 
system of medical care now 
available in t country? There 
certainly is 

This reply is based not on obser- 
vation aloae, but on the experience 
accumulated over a period of 25 
years in connection with my present 
position. The prospect of a major 
illness in a wage earner’s family be- 
comes a merger of tragedy and 
nightmare. The cost o major 
operation or cont ] alth 
puts the wage ea 
years. 

During the 25 year; exist- 
ence the Union Health Center of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has seen enough of 
this problem to write not a letter, 
but to fill volumes. And what a pic- 
ture of tragedy, distress and misery 
this whole question brings to mind! 
We have seen men and women 
broken down in body and spirit be- 
cause of their inability to meet their 
health problems in their own respec- 
table way. We have known peo- 
ple whose homes were broken up 
because they could not meet the 
cost of needed medical care 

People who, by temperament and 
inhibition could not, or would not, 
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_— USSION of programs and problems presented at the re- 


cent National Health Conference in Washington continues 


apace in the nation’s press. 


Adequacy of the present system of medical service versus 


a system of so-called “socialized” medicine continues the Ques- 


tion of the Week. 


To present a symposium of authoritative views The United 


States News asked a large number of official delegates to the 


National Health Conference for their opinions on these ques- 


tions: 


1 


1. Is there need for reform in the system of medical 


care now available in this country? 


If reform is needed, 


should 


it take the form of 


compulsory health insurance as a part of a Social 


Security system? 


Or should any reform be based purely upon volun- 
tary group insurance methods under control of the 


medical profession itself? 


If voluntary group insurance 


is considered inade- 


quate, would a tax-supported system of insurance 
providing care for major illness and hospitalization 


be favored? 


Many answers were presented in the issues of Aug. 1 and 


Aug. 8. 
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ca attitude to- 


profession alone. It: 
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not fill with a 
hope that know 
cope with the situation. I am 
however, at this moment opposed t 


group practice providing it is organ- 


in the past, 


does one 
of will how to 


not, 


ized jointly by the physicians and 
may also include 


the public.) 
Yes, I favor a 
tem of insurance providing care for 


tax-supported sys- 


major illness and hospitalization. In 
fact, I favor any plan which wi!l 
give the medically needy the care 
they seek. I don’t think we run the 
risk of having anything worse than 
what the wage-earners have today, 
no plan at all—save charity, incom- 
petence and unscrupulousness. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union is, sc far as I know, 
the only labor organization which 
is financing a health service for its 
membership. In so far as ambula- 
tory care is concerned, we have and 
are meeting the problem facing our 
members families. But 
the problem of hospitalization and 
convalescence be solved by 
voluntary groups. I teel that 
Federal system of Gi verament, in 
cooperation with our States, can and 
should take to prevent and 
cure illness among our people whose 
earnings are inadequate to buy de- 
cent and honest medical 
ganized medicine’s opposition 
withstanding. 


and thei 


cannot 


our 
steps 


care—or- 


not- 


Florence Greenberg 


Legislative Chairman, Counsel of 
auxiliaries, Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee, 


answers: 


"HERE is a very definite need of 
| reform in the now available sys- 
tem of When thou- 
sands of Americans die or become ill, 
because they are unable to bridg: 
the gap between their very low in- 
comes and the high cost of either 
preventive or curative medicine, 
when thousands of doctors and 
nurses are because of lack of 
paying patients, private hos- 
pitals have empty floors, and public 
hospitals dangerously over- 
crowded need of a 
reform. ° 

At one time public education was 
something you could 
purchase—or free only if you 
declared yourself 3 pauper. We feel 
that it is about time health became 
an inalienable right of all citizens— 
just as education now is. 

Undoubtedly reform 
will take the form, in part, 
pulsory health insurance as a 
of a social security system; however, 
this does away with the 
emergency necessity of the imme- 
diate establishment of a system of 
Government - supported hospitals, 
clinics, health education, convales- 
cent homes, preventive 
projects, etc. 

I believe the problem is much 
tremendous for private group ins 
ance methods to handle. I 
believe that Government health in- 
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Others are presented on this and the following page. 


John E. Middleton 


New York City, Executive Secre- 
tary, International Workers Order, 


answers: 

YINCE its inception the Interna- 
S tional Workers Order has recog- 
nized the urgent need for a funda- 
change in the method oi 
providing medical care to the peo- 
ple of the United States. In fact, 
this subject has been the very cor- 
nerstone of our progressive legisla- 
tive program. In a certain sense 
we have pioneered in this field 
Long before the question of health 
became the popular issue of the day 
we worked for a reform in the sys- 
tem of providing niedical care and 
for the extension and improvement 
of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws of the various states. 

Our legislative committee has 
studied the documents presented to 
the National Health Conference by 
the Technical Committee. We are 
of the opinion that the extent of 
the need forth in that re- 
port justifies the proposals made tc 
meet the need 

We feel that in order to insure 
adequate health facilities for all the 
people and particularly for those 
in the lower income groups and the 
unemployed it will be necessary for 
the Federal Government to assume 
the responsibility and to initiate a 
comprehensive long range program. 
Compulsory health insurance should 
by all means be provided and could 
undoubtedly become an integral part 
of the social security system. 

As a voluntary group insurance 
organization we have long since 
come to realize that it is impossible 
working people to meet their 
own health needs. The fraternal 
mutual benefit and non-profit sys- 
tem of providing death, sickness and 
accident insurance is a_ splendid 
service but certainly does not ap- 
proximate a complete solution of the 
problem. 

From the beginning we have told 
our members quite frankly that, at 
best, we, in the International Work- 
ers’ Order, are able to meet only our 
most pressing immediate needs 
through cooperative efforts, and 
that the only real solution to the 
problem is for the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various States to as- 
sume responsibility. 

Since has elways been our 
policy and since, further, we have 
worked consistently for many years 
for social legislation, our order wel- 
comed the Nationa! Health Confer- 
ence aS a milestone in social prog- 
We have offered our assistance 
to the Coordinating Committee. 

We shall shortly launch a national 
health campaign and will do every- 
thing possible to enlist the coopera- 
tion of other fraternal societies and 
the public at large in support of the 
measures required to translate into 
the recommendations of the 
Technical Committee. 

We are sure that the fraternai 
benefit system of the United States 
can and will be satisfactorily inte- 
grated an expanded public 
health program to the mutual bene- 
fit of both. 
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“Dr. Philip King Brown 


San Francisco, Calif., Director, 
Medical Department, The South- 
ern Pacific Railway, 


answers: 

1. Is there need for reform in the 
system of medical care now available 
in this country? The answer is yes, 
absolutely, and there has been such 
need during the entire period of my 
medical practice, which dates back 
45 years. I have been Director of 
the medical service of the oldes' 
health insurance plan in industry in 
the United States, that connected 
with the Southern Pacific Railway, 
and in its records are crowded full 
of incidence of needed care that men 
haven’t had in their earlier years be- 
fore working for this company be- 
cause they couldn't afford the price 
or because extensive investigations 
of their conditions were not avail- 
able where they lived. 

2. Compulsory health insurance 
offers an answer to this enormous 
need in industry but not among 
agricultural workers, nor self-em- 
ployed individuals. There are three 
thousand industries in the country 
that have some sort of health pro- 
gram for employes but only a very 
few of them take in the dependents. 
They are far from complete coverage. 
They need encouragement, and 
standardization and should be made 
a part of the compulsory system. 

The National Health Conference 
thought that comovulsory insurance 
should apply to all who earn $3,000, 
or under a year. This is a debatable 
Standard, but as the increase in ex- 
penses of investigation of disease 
goes on through necessary X-ray 
and laboratory investigation perhaps 
the $3,000 limit is right and it might 
even be augmented in case of an 
unusual number of dependents 


RURAL FACILITIES 

The method of care of the farmers 
must come, as it has in some parts 
California, by the building of 
high class county hospitals. Los 
Angeles spent nearly eighteen mil- 

on county hopsitals, and 

San Francisco many millions in the 
beginning, to which it has added 
constantly. The staffing of these 
hospitals is easy in these two lo- 
calities because of the presence of 
medical schools. They need the hos- 
pitals for teaching purposes and 
they should be encouraged in any 
compulsory system to take over the 
problem cases for study, the ex- 
pense being paid out of the insur- 
ance fund 

Some provision should be made for 
the people who are admitted to the 
county hospitals in states like Cali- 
fornia upon the payment of a small 
daily sum, determined by the wel- 
fare commission of the county, to 
select their own physician, and every 
licensed physician should be per- 
mitted to practice in these county 
hospitals, provided that if his pa- 
tient is accepted by the Welfare 
Commission at a rate less than cost, 
he should reduce his fees propor- 
tionately, taking the workman’s 
compensation schedule as a maxi- 
mum that he is entitled to charge. 


VOLUNTARY INSURANCE 

3. Voluntary health insurance has 
never worked on the large scale nec- 
essary to cover the needs of a com- 
munity There is more of it in 
California in proportion to popula- 
tion than in any other part of the 
country, but even if families were 
included it wouldn’t begin to solve 
the problem. 

4. The idea of a tax supported 
System of insurance providing care 
for major illness and hospitaliza- 
tion has an interesting side. It would 
Stand in relation to medicine as 
State university education stands in 
relation to education. A few long 
and serious alone would be 
provided for. There isn’t enough 
preventive medicine in that scheme 
and it couldn’t help being operated 
as a discriminating influence in the 
relief situation. It sounds better 
than it works. 


GOVERNMENT AID NEEDED 

Finally, after listening to the Na- 
tional Health Conference in Wash- 
ington last week and all the com- 
nents, it is obvious that no one 
can possibly believe that the plan of 
adequate distribution of medical care 
evenly distributed to the entire pop- 
ulation can be carried out without 
enormous aid in money from the 
Federal Government 

There is enough for the medical 
profeession to do through its medical! 
schools, preferably, in maintaining 
Standards and improving them con- 
Stantly, turning out young men and 
young women enough to start work 
immediately under the Government 
program in conditions where their 
resources can be put to work at 
once. 

The Government has no intention, 
apparently, of wanting to run this 
program but it recognizes that it is 
hopeless to expect the profession to 
finance a plan for the millions of 
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FOR GREATER HEALTH 


PROTECTION 


R. THOMAS W. Parran, 


Surgeon 


General, Public Health 


Service (right) who told the recent National Health Conference 
in Washington that the plan for Federal, State and local expend- 
iture of $850,000,000 a year at the peak could start on a much smaller 
scale and that no radical change in medical practice is contemplated ; 


Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant 


Secretary of the 


Interior (left), 


who advocated more hospital facilities and medical care far the 
needy. 





of the States, to control tularemia, # they desire to have the whole people 


undulant fever, relapsing fever 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, is a 
Government problem 

We cannot do without Government 
aid. We have given over to munic- 
ipal and State Government care of 
the tuberculosis and insane very 
largely because we cannot afford to 
give them the care they need under 
the present system 


Dr. Fred L. Adair 


Chicago, IIl., Professor of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, University of 
Chicago; Chairman, American 

Committee on Maternal Welfare, 


answers: 

JHE 

system 
changing. 


and economix 

has shanged and is 
The practice of medicine 
must adapt itself to these changes 
as well to the advances in the 
Science and art of medicine and sur- 
gery 


entire social 


as 


A few centuries ago hospitals were 
unknown The modern hospital, 
more complex than the most up-to- 
date hotel, is a product of today 
A short time nurses were a 
rarity and nursing was homemade 
Today the treatment of serious and 
even lesser illnesses without expert 
nursing care is uncommon Doc- 
tors of a half century ago would 
hardly comprehend the language of 
the medicine of today, would not 
understand the expensive and elab- 
orate apparatus in daily use in the 
hospitals and by the physicians of 
today 


ago 


Formerly medical c consisted 
of simple service by the physician 
without modern and insti- 
tutional care. The development of 
scientific medicine, of nursing and 
institutional care has been phe- 
nomenal in the past two generations 
This has entailed and still demand 
tremendous expense to the commu- 
nity by gifts and the 
family budget 


THE BURDEN ON THE DOCTOR 
While the doctor always has done 
and still does a tremendous amoun' 
of charitable service, it must be 
Stressed that the him of 
rendering this service has been pro- 
gressively greater each year. For- 
merly doctors could give their pro- 
fessional services at little more than 
the cost of their time as their over- 
head expenses and capital invest- 
ment were minimal. This situation 
no longer prevails. The physicians 
invest large sums in their profes- 
sional training and equipment, and 
their overhead expenses are high. 


are 


nursing 


taxes and to 


cost to 


Formerly people had to pay little 
for medical care except the doctors’ 
fees, which were lower than they 
are now, and possibly something for 
medicine which the physician com- 
monly supplied from his saddle bag 
or medicine kit Today, after the 
drug bills, the nursing fees, and the 
hospital accounts are paid, the av- 
erage man has little with which to 
compensate the physician. Most of 
these bills have priority over the 
physician’s bill. If the patient dies, 
as everyone ultimately must, even 
the undertaker’s bill constitutes a 
prior lien on the estate 

Adequate medical care of even a 
decade ago would not be adequate 
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IS PRESENT MEDICAL SYSTEM ADEQUATE 
OR, IF NOT, WHAT REFORMS ARE NEEDED? 


San Francisco, Cailf., Medical 
Advisor, California State Relief 
Administration, 


answers: 

HE medical needs of the nation 

may be divided into three parts: 
First, the public health activities af- 
fecting the population as a whole; 
second, care of indigents who are 
tax supported at the moment; and 
third, medica] care of the low in- 
come wage earner 

The public health phase of medical 
care is a clear-cut need for the na- 
tion. The proposed program will 
tend to level off these needs in va- 
rious parts of the country and in 
doing so will raise considerably the 
fundamntal health picture. It is 
upon this that the good health of all 
the people is to be built. 

The group of tax-supported per- 
who on county, State or 
Federal relief, and therefore without 
any income, presents a major medi- 
cal problem. In some areas this is 
being met adequately, but for the 
most part there is considerable lack 
of proper care. Federal participation 
in caring for this particular group 
would seem indicated for the same 
reason that a public health program 
would seem justified, for by improv- 
ing the health standards of this 
group improvement in the general 
helath level of the population would 
be effected 
THE PLIGHT OF THE POOR 

The third group, the low income 
wage earner, is a subject of consid- 
erable controversy, involving the 
ethics of medical practice on the 
one hand and on the other the need 
of this group for adequate medical 
service at a cost within their means. 

From evidence presented after 
careful nation-wide studies, it must 
be concluded that they are not re- 
ceiving the amount of medical care 
required. For the most part, the 
medical service received is based on 
their individual efforts to utilize the 
resources that are available locally. 
The amount of medical care thus 
received varies from community to 
community. In some communities, 
with reorganization of the existing 
facilities needs may be ade- 

In other communi- 
certain medical facili- 
new system would have to be 
developed Where needed, there 
should be a reform in the system of 
medical care now available. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 

Compulsory health insurance as a 
part social security system 
would be the only answer to sat- 
isfy the needs of this group; for the 
voluntary group insurance system 
would not produce the desired result 
of including the major part of the 
low income group. The insurance 
principle, through the participation 
of large numbers of people, provides 
a safety factor and reduction in 
Individuals concerned should 
participate in meeting the cost ac- 
cording to their income level. Direc- 
tion should be centralized in the 
Federal Government, but communi- 
should be allowed to develop 
own programs, either in the 
form of cooperatives, clinic systems, 
or types of medical service. 
The stimulus gf Federal participa- 
tion and infleunce will hasten such 
reforms 

It then becomes a matter of 
technique and administration as to 
what methods may be used in pro- 
viding medical care. They will vary 
for the different population groups, 
but must include adequate thought 
and provision for the migatory labor 
group, rural districts, urban and 
metropolitan areas. Each would have 
to have a different system of ren- 
dering medical care, which could 
only be decided when local needs 

‘re known There are different 
methods of rendering the same 
quality of medical care which vary 
considerably in cost. This must also 
be taken into consideration if proper 
economy is to be observed. 
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Governmental aid for the securing 
and maintenance of health is both 
necessary and desirable as the health 
of the individual is an index of the 
health of the community. It is as 
necessary as education, in fact is a 
prerequisite to it, and the plan of 
supplying adequate medical care 
Should be worked out in a manner 
similar to that being established for 
education. 

Education is compulsory and so 
should be medical care in so far as 
the lack of it makes the individual 
dangerous to others. The means of 
obtaining it should not be compul- 
sory. Those who cannot afford or do 
not seek medical care should be en- 
couraged when a menace t9 
others should be compelled by gov- 
agencies to receive it 
localities and for 
be acomplished 


or 


ernmental 
In some 


eroups this may 


some 


[Continued on Page 5.] 
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By DR. FRED L. ADAIR 
Professor, University of Chicago 





Dr. David H. 
McAlpin Pyle 


New York City, President, United 


Hospital Fund of New York; 
Director, Associated Hospital 
Service of New York City 


answers: 
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Alben W. Barkley 


Kentucky's Favorite Son for Whom 


the State Expects Even Higher 
Honors 
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full field of voluntary self-help and 
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Young Rublee went from Groton 
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lin D. Roosevelt, was to do late: He 


received his law degree from Har- 
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Swede H ad 1e Prince of 
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1 1) So golf is his spor 


er practicing law in Chicago 
nd New York, Mr. Rublee went to 





linted him to the Federal Trade 
mmission i 1915 as a Republi- 
jut the Senate took the posi- 
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iblican and refused to confirm him 
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Board, and the Treasury dur- 


ing the war; American delegate toa 


laritime council in London when 


The late Dwight Morrow called on 
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Ambassador to Mexico in the Cool- 
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that the medical profession 
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State-wide plans operate N 


Carolina, A 
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enroliment is in New York City wi 
800,000; Minneapolis and St 
“NATION'S 
TRUCK DRIVER” 


2.i0OW next with 180,000; Clevela 


Ohio, and tochester New York, 
Setts, the last mentioned having 
Manpower is the heart of the coordinated net- 


cumulated 61,000 membe 
Octobe 





Other large plans are located 
Syracuse, Chicago, Washington, D 
C.; Newark, N. J.; Rirmingham, Ne 
Haven, New Orleans, Baltimore, S 
Louis, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh. Pla) 





work of highway transport There is no finer 
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some of the smalle t 
in some Pe 8) SmMaiier Cilles a drivers who pilot the nation’s trucks 


those successfully operating in Ash 
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organized as non-profit corporatio ¢ Wo Safest capable men doing @ man’s job day by day 
aes 7 Drive 1 by the and doing it well 

under the various te department ‘ ! ‘ , WILLIAM J. FREDERICK 
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ticipating hospitals wnich have con- Storage Co., Corpus Chr Te tions’ 1937 contest. in the field, International Harvester sells one 
tracted to serve the subscribers out af every three Aeavy-duty trucks, atom 
exchange for flat rates ranging from and up tionals are sold and serviced 





> h International dealers and Company- 
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» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Sy (Incorporated) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ope and class of service in the 
contract 

Enrollment is generally obtained 
on the group insurance principle 
through the place of employment 
although groups of five are accepted 
at the same subscription rate a 


International 3- to 4-ton Model 
D-50 with semi-tratler of special 





groups of 5,000. Plans have grown 
most rapidly in urban areas because 
of the ease of contacting subscrib 
ers, the cooperation of employe 
and the tendency of apartment 
dwellers to use hospitalization 
Hospital care insurance does not 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Railway Wage Question 


2. The Reciprocity Treaties 


3. The Presidential Tenure 


the Na- 


HE railway wage now before t 
tional Mediation xcites wide discus- 


+) Mm ce re 
Sion in the press he impasse are 
wspapers. All agree 


railways 


by the comme n 
ti it would have been tter had the 
and the brotherhoods awaited the coming session 
of Congress, at which, it is predicted, some Gov- 
ernment aid will be awarded the railways to ease 
their financial troubles and allow them to carry 
on without drastic wage reductions 

One group of editors insist would have been 
a sounder policy for both sides to allow the wage 
dispute to rest until autumn. An equally large 
group assert it would have better had 
railroads and labor agreed 
some compromise for the present, 
making concession: 

The financial plight of the railways is ad- 
mitted by nearly all editors, most of whom also 
agree in principle on the stand of labor against 
wage reductions. In general, nearly all argue 
that mediation will not solve the problem 


in conference upon 


both sides 


Our Foreign Trade Pacts 


ADICALLY different views on the results of 
reciprocal trade agreements with foreign 
countries that have been signed are voiced in 


/ 

* '/ 

es) LOTS 
/FOR SALE 











Cartoonist n in the New York Herald-Tribune 


The Modern Haunted House 





commenting newspapers, which are equally di- 
vided on the subject. 

Advocates of the treaties argue that the 
United States, as a creditor nation, is justified 
in making such agreements as will take care of 
payments to this country that must be made in 
commodities. It is forecast that this will become 
a political issue. 

Opposition to the treaties, and especially to 
the one with the British, soon to be launched, is 
encouraged by the American Tariff League, ac- 
cording to the comments of the press, and em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that the United 
States has agreed to keep 80 commodities on the 
free list. 


Opposition to 6-Year Term 


NEARLY all commenting newspapers oppose 
ps Senator Burke’s suggested amendment to 
the Constitution providing for a single six-year 
presidential term. They contend that a six- 
year term would be too long for an Executive 
who is not satisfactory and too short for one 
who is 

Many editors would limit a President to two 
terms, but nearly all believe a four-year term, 
with the possibility of reelection, is the ideal 
plan. 








(hae Whe Prass iibitalks 
FEDERAL LAW TO RULE STATE PRIMARIES? 
EDITORS DISCUSS CURE FOR RECENT EVILS 





7 

biG CISC * 

A LARGE proportion of the newspapers which 
‘% comment on the recent State elections and 
on the investigations of the Senate Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures, are confident that 
Congress will legislate against campaign abuses, 
of which such wide complaint is made. 

The interjection of relief in politics is de- 
nounced by all editors commenting although 
some cynically protest that the evil this year 
is no greater than in former years. Other editors 
insist that the evil is growing in proportion to 
the enormous increase of voters on relief rolls. 
They point to Kentucky where, it is charged, 
improper efforts were made, both by Federal 
and State political interests, to sway voters, 
who were public employes or on relief. 

Whether Congress has power to legislate the 
conduct of a State primary is a moot question, 
but many editors believe the Supreme Court 
will resolve the question in favor of federal 
power, to extend equally to Congress the control 


of State elections. 


“If there are many 


FEDERAL CONTROL ; 
Ay more primary campaigns 
IN PRIMARIES M4 like those in Tennessee 


PROVE A REMEDY and Kentucky,” declares 


Chattanooga Times (Dem.), “national and State 
leaders will have to consider whether they are 
retaining control of the legislative machinery 
at the risk of destroying the moral conscious- 
ness of the people.” 

“The scandals unearthed in the 1938 primary 
contests,” says the Savannah (Ga,) Morning 
News (Dem.), “may well prompt Congress to 
pass a law controlling primary practices and ex- 
penditures. Many believe that the Supreme 
Court would now sanction federal control of 
primary elections.” 

The News recalls that the Supreme Court in 

case of Senator Newberry of Michigan de- 
cided that Congress had no control over State 
primaries, 
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You Wouldn’t Kid Us, Would You, Charlie? 


t Talburt for the Scripps-Howard newspapers 





“It is generally recognized now,” suggests the 
Saginaw News (Ind.), “that primaries are equal 
in importance to final elections and in many 
cases more important. That is especially true 
in the South, 

“If the right of Congress to pass upon the 
qualifications of its own members is to be made 
effective it must have authority to regulate 
primary elections as well as the final November 
elections.” 


The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, (Dem.), discussing 


BASIC FAULT IS 
DECLARED TO BE 
“SPOILS SYSTEM” 


primary, says: 

“While it is utterly reprehensible that such 
tactics be followed, yet it is doubtful if there 
has been an election or a primary in the history 
of the United States where similar practices 
were not in operation. 


charges made as to the 
conduct of the Kentucky 


“The basic fault is the ‘spoils system,’ whereby 


¢* the political supporters and henchmen of a suc- 
cessful candidate are rewarded with public of- 
fices and jobs.” 


“The Senate committee describes some of the 
tactics resorted to in the Tennessee Democratic 
Senatorial primary campaign as “gutter poli- 
tics,” comments the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.), “the Committee finds some things in 
the Kentucky primary ‘deplorable,’ threatening 
the ‘free and unpolluted ballot.’ 


“Strong words; but they don’t mean buying 
votes outright or fraud in counting Kentucky 





ballots. Those old-time methods are guarded 


against in this State.” 


“Above all things,” concludes the Miami Daily 
News (Ind.), “Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio 
need a disinterested body of men to report the 
facts in the present perversion of their politics. 
It is the people of America, not the politicians, 
who have most to lose by the low level to which 
the play of both cash and human spoils has 
brought our political campaigns.” 


“Primary scandals in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky,” comments the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.), “and the charge made in other 
States of the use of Federal funds to influence 
results, and of improper influences, both State 
and Federal, have brought renewed discussion 
as to the advisability of a new Federal corrupt 
practices act that will apply to primaries as 
well as to general elections.” 


“The British system,” 
WITH THE SYSTEM points out the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, 

GREAT BRITAIN USES (Dem.), “has an elasticity 


which ours lacks, and the British recognize bet- 


COMPARISON MADE 


ter than we do the importance of trained men 
for public position. We can, therefore, improve 
upon our own standards for measuring men 
seeking office, and we can struggle to eliminate 
evils and abuses. We must cling to our political 
system, because there is none radically differ- 
ent which would not be worse than that which 
we have.” 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


Farm Control Policy 


2. Relations With Mexico 


3. A Republican Program 


in cotton, wheat 

products evoke 

of the Adminis- 

a commenting 

such editors de- 

production controls have resulted 
Ss nor adjustment 


newspaper: 
clare that 
neither in maintenance of 
of production to demand 
Some editors insist the curtailment of Ameri- 
acreage results merely in an increase of 
more marked this year than 
such conclu- 


foreign acreage 
ever before. Other editors 
polcy 

price to 


> to mar- 


Gauntlet or Velvet Glove? 


( UR relations with Mexico are 
attention from the press because 

f expropriation 

1erican 


-fourths of 


receiving in- 
creasing 

of the controversy growing ont 
lands owned in that 

itizen In the 


judgment 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


You CAN'T TAKE a) 
YOuR SEAT, You'Re! 
CORRUPTING OUR fa, 
yl 
SYSTEM! 


TT 


< BuT | ONLY SPENT } 
STEEN “THOUSAND 
DOLLARS AND IT 
WAS ALL MY OWN 


Mone! 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed E 
and address given. see them 


The Case Against Chain Stores 


through a period of readjustment and + 
depression years (and their big develop- | 
ment came during and after the World alive at such a price? Is 
volume at the expense we should all up and die 
theorists gnawing at the 
Government would have to snap out of 
through these terrific years their fog and go to work? And who 
of readjustment, is not an example of 
American efficiency but a rather sorry 


War), gaining 
of unorganized 
had only their own slender resources to 


ahead of him. 


local merchants, who 


through with it? 


with a wisp of hay tiled to a stick just 
Why must we be kept 


vitals of our 


wants to live in such an 
world as this would be when they got 


chaos. The Government cannot suc eed 

half private and half public 

Omaha, Neb M 
x* * * 


it beeause if 
all of these 


NELSON 


Regional Individuality 

Sir:—In your July 18 issue, Raymond 
B. Bottom, of The Daily Press and Times- 
Herald of Newport News, Va. answ rs 
ion of the Week We con- 


addle-pated 





Sir:—In your issue of July 25 appears 
an article on “The Chain Store Indus- 
try.” in the series of “The Story of 
American Efficiency.” . . . We do not 
2sondemn any legitimate claim which the 
chain store has . .. However, we want 
to call attention to the other side, the 
efficiency of the American Independent 
Merchant. 

In the article the statement is made 
that in 1937 the national income from 
farm and manufactured products was 
$24,000,000,000 and that the chain stores 
bought and distributed about $6,000,000,- 
000 of this amount.... 

Before the advent of the corporate 
chain store, farm and manufactured 
products were distributed quite as effi- 
ciently, more employment was furnished, 
better prices were paid for primary 
products, and many of the abuses which 
have become the subject of State and 
National legislation were unknown. 

Is it not a fact that chain store tactics 
in wrecking local competition by below- 
cost and loss-leader selling, based on 
price discriminations and rebates not 
available to the local merchants, built 
up their sales rather than any public 
demand? ... Sales built on such 
methods of operating are not examples 
of the results of operating efficiency or 
of public demand for such services. ... 

Nor are chain stores saving the con- 
sumer money when they deprive the 
buyer of service and credit in return 
for a small price saving; they are sim- 
ply unloading an operating expense on 
the consumer.... 

To comment on your reference to the 
FTC report which said “the chief ad- 
vantage of the chain store is its lower 
selling price,” which, the report at- 
tributes, to a number of factors in- 
cluding “lower buying prices, often 
the result of special discounts and 
allowances to chains.” Here you get 
the real meat of the coconut.. .. 
These special discounts and allow- 
ances amounted to such a _ scandal 
of grossly unfair and unetihcal business 
conduct as to bring about a Congres- 
sional investigation and result in the 
enactment of the various Fair Trade 
Laws and chain tax laws... . 

For an organized industry as_ well 
financed as the large chains to go 





spectacle of what monopoly and unfair 
competition can do to disrupt a vigorous 
industry. ‘ 

The surprising thing is not that the 
chain store has built its volume up to 
such proportions but that the indepen- 
dent merchant has been able to meet 
that type of competition and still re- 
tain 75 per cent of the nation’s volume 
of business. 

Here is a real example of efficiency 
and ability to survive in the face of the 
most trying conditions on the part of 
the average American business man. 

In the days of the “Bank Holiday,” 
what would have happened, short of rev- 
olution, if the independent merchant had 
not gone on extending credit, meeting 
pay rolls, feeding, clothing and heating 
the nation until the readjustment could 
be accomplished? For the last 25 years 
the local merchant has been running a 
race with a ball and chain around his 
legs. Is the local merchant hardy and 
efficient or is it purely blind luck that 
he continues to do 75 per cent of the 
nation’s business? .... FRED T. KOPKE. 
Boise, Idaho 

x* * 


Chains vs. Independents 

Sir:—Chain stores of all kinds are one 
of the worst monopolies, and have 
caused more unemployment and distress 
than any other in America. 

Estimates show that they have bank- 
rupted and displaced about 600,000 in- 
dividual retail merchants, who once gave 
employment to about three and one-half 
million people or more. 

Your article, July 25, gave the chain 
stores credit for having bought $6,000,- 
200,000 worth of farm and manufactured 
goods, out of a total of $24,000,000,000. 
Must it not then follow that independent 
stores bought $18,000,000,000 worth, three 
times as much as the chain stores? 
Downey, Calif. D. L. STRINE. 

x~ * * 


Who Will Pay the Price? 
Sir:—Concern for “the general health 
of the ill-clad, ill-housed and _ ill- 
nourished,” to the tune of $850,000,000 
yearly reminds one future victim, who 
must pay the price in more taxes 
whether ill or not, of the old work horse 
who had to be coaxed up all the hills 





Lafayette, Ind. 
x * * 


The Tax Boost to Prices 

Sir:—There is but one way to enable 
the “ill-fed” to get adequate food— 
“Take Taxes Out of Prices” for food: 
hidden taxes such as the levies that are 
now imposed on transportation facili- 
ties, sales taxes and, all corporate in- 
come taxes. How else can the hunerv 
get more and better food than by making 
it possible for two loaves of bread to be 
sold for the same price as one loaf now? 
In what better way can the man who 
raises wheat secure “cost of production” 
plus a profit, than by taking the 53 odd 
tax items out of the price of bread? The 
Same reasoning holds good concerning 
all other foods. The clothing and hous- 
ing shortage is in the same case. Any 
other way out is futile always has been 
and can’t be otherwise than wishful 
thinking. Consumer prices must be re- 
duced! C. S. LAVERY. 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

~*~ * * 
The Producer’s Dilemma 

Sir:—The speech of Mordecai Ezekiel 
(issue of July 25) sounds very well, the 
arguments are good, and it could be put 
into practice probably. BUT—how 
many Government employees would it 
take to carry it out? Add to those em- 
ployed at present those to be employed 
in new programs, what proportion of our 
population will be employed in non- 
productive, Government — supervision: 
and what proportion in producing food, 
necessities and luxuries? 

Will the large number of non-pro- 
ducers break the backs of the producers, 
and end in a lower standard of living? 
Will the cost of Government supervision 
be too high for benefits received? ... 

Reforms are needed. People are pau- 
pers through no fault of their own; it 
is the fault of our economic system. The 
situation will not be permanently reme- 
died by increasing the non-producing 
supervisors or decreasing the producers, 
unless we form one big U. S. Corpora- 
tion and everyone work for it: doing 
away with all private, and many of our 
present Government offices 

The profit system, unlimited, leads to 


MRS. M. COOPER, | The Qu 





gratulate Mr. Bottom on the clearness 
of his views and his true Americanism. 
We who are of the West agree The 
Wisdom of the founders of our Govern- 
ment clearly intended that differen 
gions should be governed according to 
their needs and with greatest respect for 
their individuality, and that th 
Government should not set 
laws which would interfere 
free development 

We are farmers, and we don’t like the 
new farm law and we don't like bureaus 
and bureaucrats. In the West we hav 
had experience of bure: lcracy and we 
JOHN HOWELL, 
GRACE V. SMITH 
x* * * 


realize its dangers 


Montrose, Colo 


Franchise and Shovel Handles 
wll i not l i YD 


law to prey 
on Governmen 
WPA work rs, 
man t the idea in his h 
a law that neither the old-:; ¢ 
Sioner nor his wife, the WPA worker 
nor his wife, be pe tted to vote? Also 
that all shovels, the handles of which 
have been attacked by ites, be dis- 
carded lest the worker lean on it and 
break it and get hurt and put in a claim 
against the Governme nt? 

WALLACE WILKINSON, 
McAlester, Okla 

xx * 


Too Scared to Buy? 

Sir:—The trouble is that the Admin- 
istration has the people as a whole 
scared stiff, so much so that I am losing 
sales daily to people who have money. 
jobs and good credit but who are just 
waiting to see what’s going to happen 

With everybody (on a salary or draw- 
ing account) scared stiff the great mid- 
dle class, who are the salt of the earth. 
not knowing when, where or how they 
Stand, are not buying as they would if 
they were half certain of an income. If 
75 per cent of the brain trusters would 
go swimming, duck under water three 
times and only come up we'd be 
better off. If they'll stop 
tics for six months the 
things up for themselves 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














he Buffalo Evening News 


My, How Times Have Changed! 





s the refusal of the Mexi- 

ubmit the questions at issue 

s for drastic action. It is not 
show of force be made but that 
yin matters of customs, 


ic condi- 
solution 
for the 


ne iitors, however, feel that weakness in 
i Mexican land question would 
be a vain policy; that precedents thus created 


may lead to other complications. 


aes n with the 


Drafting a Campaign Policy 


. ages oanpie issued from the Chicago meeting 

h of the Republican Program Committee are 

found by a majority of commenting newspapers 

of that polit d to present a logical basis 

for united a yn the alleged uncertainties and 

the bureat the New Deal. This position 

40 per cent of such news- 

size the lack of a definite rem- 

the disorganized conditions in business, 

the committee is given with ap- 

its conclusion that the country is 

threatened “a breakdown of its economic 

system and the disintegration of responsible and 
effective government.” 

Disagreement with the itt is ked 
by newspapers which believe that ¢ ion to 
the New Deal must 
rallying point for 


parties. 
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- Wide of World Affairs: U.S. EYES TWO FOREIGN CRISES + 





The fateful “war month” 
of August brings new fears 


mediation delays a_ show- 
down between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia—but for how 
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+ tier was left open. 


conflicting sets of maps of the con- 
tested region helped to prolong the 
recent border hostilities 


“CAUSES” OF THE CLASH 


Said some writers. Japan started it 
to test whether she could safely send 
Manchurian troops to central China, 
Said another school of thought. Or 


Existence of two slovakia 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFIC3 


Viscount Runciman was 
striving to keep German and Czech 
guns from barking at each other as 
August 15 approached. 


GERMAN-CZECH TROUBLES 


writer reported. 

This view appeared to be generally 
accepted by observers. 

The Czechs “seem to regard our 








BOBBY DIES HEARS OF “UN-AMERICANISM” 





+ that Italy had been shipping more 


with Liberia, and a new trade agree. 
ment with Ecuador. 

But all was not so quiet elsewhere 
in the Capital. A House Committee 
headed by Representative Martin 
Dies brought out in testimony the 


to help the Insurgents de- 
spite her agreement with Britain 
and despite her non-intervention 
commitments. Britain pointed out 
that France was placed “in a very 


troops 


to Europe. Is another world || When the Russo-Japanese incident According to the New York Times embarrassing position” by the alle- | German government’s connection 
conflict at hand? || began last month, foreign corres- | Correspondent in Praha (Prague), gations. | with the Nazi movement in the 
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, thing to worry about in the North, day of reckoning with Berlin, the ve drawal of volunteers and unless | the Dies Committee took testimony || 


from John C. Metcalfe, a former |, 
Chicago newspaper man who had 
joined Fritz Kuhn’s German-Ameri- 
can bund to gather material for 


Italy stops sending troops to Spain, 
France will be forced to open her 
Spanish borders and permit muni- 
tions to go to the aid of the Madrid 
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tivities. | in China, deliberately provoked a time to Konrad Henlein and his | the air. north of the wedge that Insurgent by a 7 and aviation, forced tion and seca might ag “4 
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|, This explanation is based on Oriental To complicate the situation that | wear down Czech resistance to Kon- tention to the north, hard-pressed | troops evaded and violated” the order. 
psychology, said its supporters. faced Mediator Runciman, a youth | rad Henlein’s demands. government forces in the south at All was quiet at the State De- Kuhn’s plan, said Metcalfe, was to 
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war was a feverish rush to buy gold 
and to buy dollars. The price of gold 
and dollars rose decisively on the in- 
ternational market. 

August was picked as the danger 
line for these reasons: 

Reports were current that Ger- 
many had ordered her grain harvest 
completed by August 15. More than 
one million German soldiers were to 
take part in large-scale maneuvers 
near the Czech horder beginning 
this week. Leaves have been can- 
celled for army officers and for ex- 
ecutives of the metallurgical industry 
in the Reich. Panic struck holders 
of German industrial securities, and 
the Berlin Bourse reacted sharply. 


A RUSSO-JAPANESE TRUCE 
But as the world approached the 


Struggle. Tokyo sources announced 
that Russia could not stand a war 
because of dissension in her army. 
From Moscow came the explanation 
that Japan had heen caught un- 
awares by the tremendous might of 
Vassily Bluecher’s Red Banner Far 
Eastern Army. 

At the end of last week the true 
cause of the border dispute remained 
cloaked in doubt. But it was easier 
to see why the fighting had stopped 
Most impartial writers agreed that 
it stopped because neither side 
wanted a war. Japan has plenty to 
do in the heart of China, they 
pointed out, and Russia has no ter- 
ritorial ambitions. 


TWO SEAPORTS CRIPPLED 


Whatever the cause, bugles trump- 








Grea ter Convenience 
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eted the call “cease firing” at noon 
critical date the chancelleries of | August 11 on Changkufeng heights, j 
leading nations took comfort from near the meeting point of the three | 


two events. 


trouble-torn borders. 








1 
Danger of war between Russia and Who won? The mixed commis- || | 
Japan—which might have had Eu- sion will determine that. The score i 
ropean consequences—appeared tem- of dead and wounded differs ac- ; , . : : i ’ 
porarily averted by an armed truce cording to whose figures are ac- [| hEE HE Chase National Bank this year is American executives traveling abroad find 
between the forces that had been cepted. Undenied, however, were i F : P . : can 
fighting for one month on the ill- the facts that Soviet bombers had t issuing its Traveler's Letter of Credit it advantageous to use many other facilities 


defined borders of Korea, Manchu- 
kuo and Russian Siberia. 

Danger of war in Europe seemed 
delayed by the time-consuming ac- 
tivities of Viscount Runciman in 
Czechoslovakia, whither he had been 
sent by the British government as 
mediator between the Sudeten Ger- 
man minority and the Czechoslovak 


troops had reportedly lost ground 
government in the explosive nation- | guring the week in their drive up gether with the separate Letter of Identifi- ' — 
alities dispute. the Yangtze River to the Chinese agreements, American business men can- 
The breathing spell in the Far rovisions anitel 4 ankow cation, furnishes an authoritative document : 
provisional Capital at Hankow. ' eae . not conduct their foreign business eftec- 


East came as a result of negotiations 
between Russian Foreign Commis- 
sar Maxim Litvinoff and the Japa- 
nese Ambassador to Moscow, Mom- 
oru Shigemitsu. The agreement they 


reached provided that both sides “big push” to drive the Chinese from European industrial developments and 
should cease firing but shovld con- Hankow. Meanwhile, bombs con- foremost banks in the capitals of Europe. , —r . . 
tinue to hold their positions as of tinued to rain on Canton, China’s economic conditions in the interest of 


August 10. 

Settlement of the border dispute 
which provoked the month-long 
fighting is left to a mixed commis- 
sion. The question of what maps 
shall be used to demarcate the fron- 


crippled two Korean seaports and 
had cut a strategic Korean railway. 
Japanese planes had not hit objec- 
tives of similar importance on Soviet 
territory for the simple reason that 
there were no such vital Soviet spots 
nearby. 


Deep in Central China Japanese 


Twenty thousand fresh troops were 
being rushed to reinforce the Jap- 
anese lines. As flood waters of the 
Yangtze abated, military observers 
believed that Japan would begin a 


populous Southern seaport. The 
number of Cantonese victims of the 
recent bombings is now more than 
1,000, civil authorities said. 

As guns were hushed on Chang- 
kufeng heights, in far-away Czecho- 





The Question of the Week 


By PAUL E. ANDERSON 
Economic Adviser, United Mine 
Workers of America 
[Continued From Page 5.] 
itself is hardly equipped to face the 

demands that are there. 

Proper engineering procedure gives 
the answer to these questions as fol- 
lows: It is the desire of the people 
who pay for the medical service that 
should determine its range, scope, 
price and completeness. The doc- 
tors should be able to handle and 
be responsible for the technical ar- 
rangements, facilities, and dispen- 
Sation of medical care. 

Control in the hands of the peo- 
ple; technicalities in the hands of 
the doctors and operated by the doc- 
tors in terms of the wishes of the | 
patients. 

In other words, in all questions of 


+ deluding ourselves about this fact 


that every social cost which is the 
result of some form of social inef 
ficiency is paid for by society either 
directly or indirectly. 

Since payment by indirect mean 
depends entirely upon hit or mi: 
adjustments and tends to accumu- 
late a large amount and degree of 
neglect which must be defrayed by 
ever-mounting expenses, we there- 
fore must look at the issue calmly 
and ask ourselves whether it is not 
better to pay directly for social in- 
efficiency with the intention of cut- 
ting down social costs or at least 
keeping them low by measures of 
control. 

Finally, since illness is one of the 
great social costs, in the long run 


it will require the help of both vol- 


untary group 


insurance advocates 


and compulsory insurance advocates 


to cut down 


the appalling waste 














in a new, more convenient form. It pro- 


vides one of the safest and most practical 








methods of carrying funds abroad. 





A Chase Traveler’s Letter of Credit, to- 








of introduction. It is as readily acceptable 

















to provincial banks far from the beaten 


track of travel as to the main offices of the 
















THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


provided by the foreign offices of the 
Chase. Hundreds of complex international 
trade agreements govern the commerce of 
the leading countries of the world today. 


Without. up-to-date information on these 


tively. Officers and representatives of the 


Chase abroad are in close contact with 


American import and export business. 


Through correspondent banks of the 
Chase throughout the United States, all 
the facilities for foreign travel furnished by 
the Chase National Bank to its own cus- 
tomers are available to American business 
men who are located 
of New York 


City. Upon inquiry, we 


outside 


shall be glad to advise 
you of the names of our 
correspondent banks 


in your Own vicinity. 





policy the public should be the final 
determinant. In all questions of ef- 
ficient methods and operating facili- 






OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


which we are continually paying for 
by indirect, if not direct, means at 
an ever-increasing rate. 














ties, the doctor should be paramount. | In view of the magnitude of this Memt leral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
The objectives set for the doctors | problem, there could hardly be any 
shoul lways letermined by the j ‘ 
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public. 

4—If voluntary group insurance 
is considered inadequate, the obvious 
answer is that a tax-supported sys- 
tem which provides care for major 
illness and hospitalization must be 
favored 
Why? 






pulsory and voluntary plans. It is, we 
believe, a question of which one, un- 
der given circumstances, will operate 
most effectively in cutting down the | 
high cost of social neglect and re- | 
fusal to face the problem of con- 
serving our major resource—human 
beings. | 
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PRESIDENT SPEAKS TO THE SOUTH—ON ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


address at 


Aug. ll, 


The President's 
Barnesville, Ga 


lows in full text 


OURTEEN years ago, a Democra- 
F Yankee 
ing cour 
of a pool of warm water wherein he 
might swim his way back to health 
The place—Warm Springs 
rather dilapilated small summer re- 
sort. His new neighbors extended to 
him the hand of genuine hospitality 
welcomed him to their firesides and 
made him feel so much at home that 
he built himself a house, bought 
himself a farm and has been 
ing back ever since. And he 
poses to keep to that eg \ 
I intend to keep on coming back 

Ther 
note 
Warm 
the month 
light 
that 
per kilowatt hour 
as much as I paid in Hyde Park 
York. hat started my 
of proper public utility charges for 
electric current and the whole sub- 
ject of getting electricity farm 
homes throughout the United States 

So it can be said that a little 
cottage at Warm Springs, Georgia 
was the birthplace of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Six 
years ago there was much talk of 
the more widespread and cheape1 
use of electricity, but it ]) 
March 4, 1933, that your Govern 
ment has reduced that talk to prac- 
tical results 

Electricity is a modern necessit 
life and ought to be found in every 
village, every home and every farm 
in every part of the United States 
The dedication of this Rural Electri- 
fication Administration project in 
Georgia today is a symbol of the 
progress we are making—and we 
are not going to stop 


tic neighbor- 


ic came to a 


your State in search 
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com- 


was only one discor 
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Economic Needs of South: 
Fifteen Important Groups 


One month ago I invited a group 
of distinguished, broad-minded 
Southerners to meet in Washington 
to discuss the economic conditions of 
the South. I said to them: 

“My intimate interest in all that 
concerns the South is, I believe, 
known to all of you, but this in- 
terest is far more than a sentimental 
attachment born of a considerable 
residence in your section and of 
close personal friendship for 
many of your people. 


$0 


“It proceeds even more from my 
feeling of responsibility toward the 
whole nation. It is my conviction 
that the South presents right now 
the nation’s No. 4 economic prob- 
lem—the natior’s problem, not 
merely the South’s for we have an 
economic unbalance in the nation as 
a whole, due to this very condition 
of the South 

“It is an unbalance that can and 
must be righted, for the sake of the 
South and of the nation.” 

Yesterday I received the report 
and the recommendations based on 
their advice—and these will be made 
public in the course of the next day 
or two. (Summary of report on 
Page 9.) 

I commend a careful reading of 
this document to all of you. It is 
well said that this report “presents 
in only a small degree the mani- 
fold assets and advantages possessed 
by the South” because the report is 
concerned primarily not with what 
the South has but with what the 
South needs. 

It is a short report divided into 
fifteen sections, and it covers in a 
broad way subjects of vital impor- 
tance, such as economic resources, 
soil, water, population, private and 
public income, education, health, 
housing, labor, ownership and use of 
land, credit, use of natural re- 
Sources, industry and purchasing 
power. 

The very fact that it is necessary 
to divide the economic needs of the 
South into fifteen important groups 
—each one a problem in _ itself— 
proves to you and to me that if you 
and I are to cover the ground ef- 
fectively there is no one simple 
answer. 


Two Contrasting Types 
Of Political Leadership 


It is true that many obvious needs 
Ought to be attained quickly—such 
as the reduction of discriminatory 
freight rates, such as putting a floor 
under industrial wages, such as 
continuing to raise the purchasing 
power of the farm population. But 
no one of these things, no combina- 
tion of a few of them will meet the 
whole of the problem. We cannot 
capture one hill and claim to have 
won the battle because the battle- 
front extends over thousands 
miles and we must push forward 
along the whole length of its front 

That is why the longer I live the 
more I am convinced that there are 
two types of political leadership 
which are dangerous to the continu- 


of 


Views Regional Aid As Duty to Right "Economic Unbalance” in the Country—Asks 


For National Legislators in Accord With Executive on National Policies 
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Georgia audience heard 
from President Roosevelt 
that the national economy is 
unbalanced because of condi- 
tions inthe South. One of his 
asserted objectives is to allevi- 
ate those conditions. 
Declaring that Senator 
Walter F. 


support New Deal objectives, 


George does not 
Mr. Roosevelt asked Georgians 
not to return him to the Sen- 
ate. The President's speeches, 


the bluntness of which took 
political leaders by surprise, 
are printed in full text on this 
page. 
Both 

the rival 
by the 
Camp, were on hand for the 
third 


candidate whom the President 


and 


favored 


Senator George 


for his seat 


President, Lawrence 


Barnesville speech. A 


criticized, former Governor 


Eugene Talmadge, was absent. 


“I accept the challenge,” 


asserted Senator George. “The 


Georgia people are ready to 


fight this thing through to a 


finish and prove that we in 


Georgia are capable and de- 


termined to run our own 


affairs.” 
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hinders or hampers new 
measures. He tells his friends that 
he does not like this, that, or the 
other detail and, at the same time, 
he utterly fails to offer a substitute 
that is practical or worth while. 

The task of meeting the economic 
needs of the South on 
the broad front that is absolutely 
necessary, calls for public servants 
whose hearts are sound, whose heads 
are sane, whose hands are strong; 
striving everlastingly to better the 
lot of their fellow men 

This, then, is the synopsis, a clear 
listing of the economic and social 
problems of the Southland. It sug- 
gests the many steps that must be 
taker to solve the problems. 


that he 


and social 


Problems of the States 
As a National Problem 


Some of these steps, it is true, can 
be taken by State governments, but 
you will readily realize that action 
by the States alone, even if such ac- 
tion could be simultaneously and 
immediately obtained, would be 
wholly inadequate. The reason is 
that most of these problems in- 
volve interstate relationships, not 
only between the States of this 
region but betwen each and all of 
these States and the rest of the 
nation. 

It is not an attack on State sover- 
eignty to point out that this national 
aspect of all these problems requires 
action by the Federal Government. 
I do not hesitate to say from a 
long experience that during the past 
five years there has been a closer 
and more effective peace-time co- 
operation between the Governors of 
the 48 States and the President of 
the United States than at any other 
time in our whole national history. 


Dual Responsibility 
Of Executive and Congress 


You are familiar enough with the 
processes of Government to know 
that the Chief Executive cannot take 
action on national or regional prob- 
lems, unless they have been first 
translated into Acts of Congress 
passed by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives 

Such action by the Congress, it is 
equally clear, must be vigorously 
supported by the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives whose constitutents are 
directly concerned with southern 
economics and southern social needs. 
Eenators and Congressmen who are 


not wholeheartedly in 
with these needs cannot be expected 
to give them vigorous support. 

Translating that into more inti- 
mate terms, it means that if the 
people of the State of Georgia want 
definite action in the Congress of the 
United States, they must send to 
that Congress Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are willing to stand 
up and fight—fight night and day 
for Federal] statutes, drawn to meet 
actual needs—not something which 
serves merely to gloss over the evils 
for the time being but laws with 
teeth in them which go to the root 
of the problems, which remove the 
inequities, raise the standards and, 
over a period of years, give constant 
improvement to the conditions of 
human life in this State. 

You, the people of Georgia, in the 
coming Senatorial primary, for ex- 
ample, have a perfect right to choose 
any candidate you wish. I do not 
seek to impair that right—but be- 
cause Georgia has been good enough 
to call me her adopted son and be- 
cause for many long years I have re- 
garded Georgia as my “other State,” 
I feel no hesitation in telling you 
what I would do if I could vote here 
next month. 


Basis of His Intervention 
In the Georgia Primary 


I am strengthened in that deci- 
sion to give you my personal opin- 
jon of the coming Senatorial pri- 
mary by the fact that during the 
past few weeks I have had many re- 
quests from distinguished citizens 
of Georgia—from people high and 
low—from the Chief Justice of the 
highest court of Georgia and from 
many, many others, 

Let me preface my statement by 
saying that I have personally known 
three of the candidates for the 
United States Senate for many 
years. All of them have had legis- 
lative experience as Government 
servants. We may justly, also, seek 
to determine for ourselves what is 
their inward point of view in rela- 
tionship to present and future prob- 
lems of Government, 

It has been pointed out by writ- 
ers and speakers, who do not analyze 
public questions very deeply, that in 
passing through the State of Ken- 
tucky a month ago I gave as a 
reason for the reelection of Senator 
Barkley that he had had a very 
long and successful service in the 
Congress of the United States and 
that his opponent did not have that 
experience. 

In Kentucky, there was no clear- 
cut issue between a liberal on one 
side and a dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative on the other. Neither gen- 
tleman on his record could be classi- 
fied as a reactionary, therefore the 
criterion of experience, especially 
that of the majority leadership of 
the Senate of the United States, 
weighed heavily in favor of Sena- 
tor Barkley. 


An Expressed Preference 
For “Liberal” in Thought 


Here in Georgia, however, my 
friend, the senior Senator from this 
State, cannot possibly in my judg- 
ment be classified as belonging to 
the liberal school of thought—and, 
therefore, the argument that he has 
long served in the Senate falls by 
the wayside. Here in Georgia the 
issue is a different one from that 
in Kentucky. 

I speak in terms of liberal and 
conservative for the very simple 
fact that on my shoulders rests a 
responsibility to the people of this 
country. Twice I have been chosen 
Chief Excutive with the mandate to 
seek a definite action to correct 
many evils of the past and of the 
present; to work for a wider distri- 
bution of national income, to im- 
prove the conditions of life, especi- 
ally among those who need it most 
and, above all, to use every honest 
effort to keep America in the van of 
social and economic progress. 

To the Congress I make recom- 
mendations—in most cases recom- 
mendations relative to objectives— 
leaving it to the Congress to trans- 
late the recommendations Into law. 
The majority of the Senate and 
House have agreed with those ob- 
jectives and have worked with me 
and I have worked with them to 
translate those objectives into ac- 
tion. 

Some have given “lip service” to 
some of the objectives but have not 
raised their little fingers actively to 
attain the action itself. Too often 
these few have listened to the dicta- 
torship of the small minority of in- 
dividuals and corporations who op- 
pose the objectives themselves. 

That is a real dictatorship and one 


sympathy * which we have been 





getting away * 
from slowly but surely during the 
past five years. As long as I live 
you will find me fighting against 
any kind of distatorship—especially 
that kind which has enslaved mil- 
lions of our people for more than a 
half century. 

What I am about to say will be no 
news to my old friend, Senator 
Walter George, because I have re- 
cently had personal correspondence 


torney General of Georgia, and for 
four years he has made a distin- 
guished record in the United States 
District Court, his office ranking 
among the first two in the whole 
nation in the expedition of Federal 
cases before that court. 

I regard him not only as a public 
servant with successful experience 
but as a man who honestly believes 
that many things must be done, and 
done now, to improve the economic 
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A FISHERMAN RETURNS TO HIS “SECOND HOME” 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT shown arriving at Warm Springs, Ga., for a brief stay with his “neigh- 
bors.” The Chief Executive returned tanned and in good spirits from a month-long trip devoted 
partly to politics, mostly to fishing. 





with him; as a result of it, he fully * and social conditions of the country + 


knows my views. 

Let me have it clear that he is, and 
I hope always will be, my personal 
friend. He is beyond question a 
gentleman and a scholar—but so also 
are other gentlemen for whom I 
have an affectionate regard but with 
whom I differ heartily and sincerely 
on the principles and policies of 
how the Government of the United 
States should be directed. 


The Cooperation Desired 
Of Senator and Executive 


For example, I have long ac- 
qQuaintance and = great personal 
friendship for people, like Senator 
Hale, of Maine, Representative 
Wadsworth, of New York, and the 
Minority Leader, Representative 
Snell. All of these life-long Re- 
publicans are gentlemen and schol- 
ars—but they and I learned long ago 
that our views on public questions 
were as wide apart as the poles. 

Therefore, I repeat that I trust 
that Senator George and I will al- 
ways be good personal friends even 
though I am impelled to make it 
clear that on most public questions 
he and I do not speak the same 
language. 

To carry out my responsibility as 
President it is clear that there 
should be cooperation between 
members of my own party and my- 
self. That is one of the essentials 
of a party-form government. It has 
been going on in this country for 
nearly a century and a half. 


The Two Tests Outlined 
For a Man in Public Office 


The test is not measured, in the 
case of an individual, by his every 
vote on every bill. The test lies 
rather in two questions: First, has 
the record of the candidate shown, 
while differing perhaps in details, 
a constant, active fighting attitude 
in favor of the broad objectives of 
the party and of the Government 
as they are constituted today, and, 
secondly, does the candidate really, 
in his heart, believe in the ob- 
jectives? 

I regret that in the case of my 
friend, Senator George. I cannot 
answer those questions in the af- 
firmative. 

In the case of another candidate 
for the United States Senate—For- 
mer Governor Talmadge—I have 
known him in Georgia for many 
years. His attitude toward me and 
toward other members of the Gov- 
ernment in 1935 and 1936 concerns 
me not at all. 

But I have read so many of his 
proposals, so many of his promises, 
so many of his panaceas, that I am 
very certain in my own mind that 
his election would contribute little 
to practical Government. That is 
all I can say about him. 

United States Attorney Lawrence 
Camp I have known for many years. 
He has had experience in the State 
legislature; he has served as At- 


and is willing to fight for these ob- 
jectives. That is of the utmost im- 


portance. 


Confident in Democracy; 
To Go “Forward, Not Back” 


Therefore, answering the requests 
from many citizens of Georgia that 
I make my position clear, I have no 
hesitation in saying that if I were 
abie to vote in the September pri- 
maries in this State, I most assur- 
edly would cast my ballot for Law- 
rence Camp 

In dedicating this project, I 
to express my abiding faith that we, 
as a nation, are moving steadily and 
surely toward a better way of living 
for all of our people. This electrifi- 
cation project is a symbol of our dé 
termination to attain that objective 
But it is only one symbol; it 
hill out of ten thousand which must 
be captured. You and I will never 
be satisfied 1] in- 


want 


Is one 


until all 
equalities are corrected, until every 
one of us, North, East, West and 
South, has the opportunity so to 
live that his education, his job, and 
his home will be secure 

In many countries democracy is 
under attack by those who charge 
that democracy fails to provide its 
people the needs of modern civiliza- 
tion. I do not—and you do not 
subscribe to that charge 

I believe that democracy today is 
succeeding but that a necessity for 
its future success is the fighting 
spirit of the American people 
their insistence that we go forward 
and not back 
ee = 


economic 


At Athens, Ga. 


The President's address upon 
receiving the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, at Athens, 
Ga., Aug. 11, follows in full text 


T IS with particular pride in and 

increased devotion to this State 
that I become today an alumnus of 
the University of Georgia. During 
many years I have had important 
contacts with your trustees and 
faculty, and I can therefore appre- 
ciate the excelient service which you 
are rendering to the cause of edu- 
cation not only in Georgia but in 
the nation. 

Many years have gone by since 
I first came to Warm Springs and 
got to know and to love the State 
and its people. I wonder if you, who 
live here all the ‘ime, can realize 
as well as I, who have been coming 
here once or twice a year, the amaz- 
ing progress that has been made 
here in a short decade and a half 
and especially in the past five years 

If you see a person morning, noon 
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changes of growth or health of 
friend as readily as if you see him 
only at intervals; and that is why 
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any other period in her long history. 
It is my ve and 
maintain that march and to accel- 
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On the 
experience 


provement of 


yours to 


eaucatlional 
is inevitably bound up with economic 
conditions 

Years ago I was told by a distin- 
guished citizen of Georgia that pub- 
lic-school education was well-pro- 
vided-for because there was a law— 
or perhaps it was in the State con- 
Stitution itself—providing that every 
child should have a full 

and that 
school year 
was compulsory. 

But I soon discovered school aft 
school in the rural district 
most of them are rural di 
where the school was open only four 
months or five year—or 

t 1 the children 


teach- 
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Was it 
to lack of interest? No, it was 
lack of money. Every man 
woman I talked with deplored 
wretched school conditions, 
ed better schools, better trained 
and better paid wanted 
more teachers, wanted a full school 
But was always 
same more 
from 


did not work as m¢ 


Then I 
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Why the State Lacked 
Better School Service 


The answer is sim- 
values were not 
rates were not 
values 
that 


And why not? 
ple The taxable 
there. The tax 
too low, but the actual 
property were 
when taxes on those values were col- 
could not 


going 


of so meager 


lected the sum received 
pay for adequate teachers or equip- 
ment. Public education was there- 
fore dependent on public wealth. 
Public wealth was too low to support 
good schools 

That analysis of mine—made even 
before I was elected Governor of New 
York, led my mind to many other 
questions: Why were land values 
and therefore taxable values in 
Georgia so low? With that question 
study of land use, of worn- 
cheaper fertilizer, of 
forestation erosion, of crop diver- 
sification, of crop prices, of market- 
ing, of freight rates. And all of these 
things bore directly on the problem 
of better 


came a 
out land, of 


of 


schools. 


The People’s Income: 
A Most Vital Problem 


Why were people getting such low 
pay fora work? That led to 
a study of purchasing power, of de- 

g, of 
banking, 
these 

the 


day’s 


cent wages, of the cost of livin 


taxable 
of small 


income, of sound 
merchants. And 
things, bore 
problem of better schools. 
In other words, 
schools and hospitals and clothing 
and housing and food-—-were 
mately dependent on economic con- 
farm 


for small 


too, directly on 


social conditions 


intvi- 


higher higher 
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ditions 
Income 
business 
So you will see that my thoughts 
the South no new thing. 
Long before I had any idea of re- 
entering public life I was planning 
for better life for the people of 
Georgia. In the later years I have 
had some opportunity practice 
what I have long preached. 
Obviously the Federal Government 
cannot carry the load alone. In ed- 
ucation, for example, Washington 
has greatly assisted by using the la- 
bor of people who really need help 
to build schoolhouses, to give student 
and to pay many And 


help by giving some 


lor are 


to 


aid teachers. 
Washington will 
in aid to those communities 


which need them the most. 
But Washington should 
cannot rightly subsidize public edu- 
cation throughout the United States. 
Education should be run by the 
States and their subdivisions. 
Therefore, in the long run, the 
way for your National Govern- 
ment State and local edu- 
cational to tackle the 
national aspects of economic prob- 
] eliminate discriminations 
between one part of the country and 
to raise purchasing power 
wealth in those 
far too low—to 
the erosion of 


not and 


best 
to assist 


opjectives 1s 


»ms—to 


her— 
thereby 


anot 
and create 
sections where it 
save the waste and 
our natural resources, to encourage 
each section to become financially 
independent, to take the lead in es- 
tablishing social security—and at the 
time to explain to people 
in every part constant pro- 
gressive action is better than follow- 
ing either those who want to 
up or those who promise they will 
hand you the moon on a silver plat- 
ter a week after they are elected. 
At heart Georgia devotion 
to the principles of democracy. It 
really 
dema- 
up in 


same the 


that 


slow 


shows 


has occasional lapses, but it 
believe either in 
feudalism dressed 
democratic clothes 

You of the university are greatly 
responsible for the present and the 
future. Well are you doing your 
part. From today onward I share 
proudly and more fully in that part. 
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About half the State pri- 
maries have now been held 
in this year of mid-term elec- 
tions. 

The issues over the New 
Deal are clarifying. 

But in the primary results 
so far, political observers see 
no pronounced gains for 
any faction. 

Primaries in some of the 
larger Eastern states are yet 
to be held. 

The latest campaign de- 
velopments are summarized 
in this article. 
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PTIMISM and discouragement 

are manifest both the New 
Deal ranks and in the ranks of the 
opposition, as the parade of the 
State primaries rounds the turn 

Public talk on both sides is opti- 
mistic, as usually the case in 
politics. But when “the boys” fore- 
gather of an evening they admit a 
puzzlement about what to expect in 
the primaries yet to come and in the 
November election. 

The reason is plain enough 
latest countings of ballots 
have indicated there is no 
nounced trend for or against 
Deal policies over the country 
whole 

One takes comfort 
happenings that pain the 
Both sides are inclined to dwell less 
on results thus far than on their ex- 
pectations—or hopes—for the future 

The zeal with which President 
Roosevelt championed Senator Al- 
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HIO Democrats renominate Senator Bulkley, a pronounced New Dealer, for 
the first time casting a heavier State primary vote than did the Republicans, 
standard bearer. 
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WINNERS THAT EMERGED FROM THE PRIMARIES OF THE WEEK 


In what is termed 
the New Deal was 


the nomination by Ohio 
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by many ob- 
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Hattie W. Caraway 


—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


Democrats of Charles Sawyer for Governor, in place of the incumbent, Martin 
L. Davey. On the other hand, Idaho refused Senator Pope renomination, and 
chose D. Worth Clark, a less assertive New Dealer. 
(Dem.), won renomination in Arkansas over Representative John L. McClellan. 


Senator Hattie W. Caraway 





| ben W. Barkley for renomination in 
Kentucky was understood to reflect 
a discomfort over the possibility of 
his defeat. 
This all-New Deal 
through handsomely, and comfort 
took the ascendancy in the Presi- 
dential entourage. Barkley’s plurality 
passed 70,000, a showing that his 
supporters were quick to 
At 
more than 
Governor A 
caused 
Chairman, J 
press Satisfaction 
“If that is the way Democrat 
about the President,” he said, “it 
clear that Republicans will be elected 
in large numbers this fall in such 
States as New York, Pennsylvania 
Ohio, Michigan Iowa 
Kansas and a ¢ ] 
two majoa 
evenly balanced tl 
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Grass State 
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anti-New Deal Democrats. It 
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up the victory 
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the result of the latest primaries. 
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results messages 


New Deal 


as 


follows: 


Idaho 


Idaho turned against 
James P. Pope, a Roosevelt 
favor of younger Representative D 
Worth Clark, who not always 
go along with the Administration. 


Senator 


man, in 
does 
Although frequently described as a 


Clark 


the 


Representative 
of 


ian 


Dy supporters 

a Pension 

Like his fellow Idahoan, Senator 
William E. Borah, a Republican In- 
de ident, Mr. Clark dislikes the 
Hull reciprocal trading policy. He 
opposed the Supreme Court enlarge- 


ment plan and the Government re- + 
organization bill 

No other primary contest in Idaho 
attracted national attention. The 
Republican opponent Mr. Clark 
for the Senatorship will be Donald 
A. Callahan, a lawyer. 


ot 


| 
Arkansas | 


Arkansas stood by the only woman 
Senator, Hattie W. Caraway. The 
New Deal was not an The 
President’s backers derived pleasure 
same from the that 
Caraway and Governor Carl E 
both New Dealers, won. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska 


ignore the 


issue 


just the fact 


Mrs. 
Bailey 


Democrats decided to 
precedent against a third 
in the Governorship and r 
R. L. Cochran, has 
given the State a businesslike ad- 
ministration. His opponent will be 
Charles J. Warner, speaker of the 
only unicameral State legislature in 
the country. | 


tern 
erm 
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The primary aroused little interest 
as compared with the requirements 
farms. The 
the Cochran 


profit side of their 


of a busy season on the 
New Dealers counted 
victory on the 


ledger 


Ohio 

Ohio Democrats cast a heavier vote 
in their primary than Republicans 
did in theirs for the first time in the 
history of the State. 

Outstanding was a rebuff to Gov- 
ernor Martin L. Davey, a rebuff wel- 
comed by New Dealers. The Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, 
Charles Sawyer, won the guberna- 
torial nomination on -a_ platform 
promising to “clean up the State 
house” after Davey Democrats leave 
John W. Bricker was unopposed for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomi- 
nation 

As expec Senator Robert J 
Bulkley was renominated on a New 
Deal platform. Robert A. Taft, a 
son of the late President William 
Howard Taft, was the Republican 


ted, 


+ Senatorial choice an anti-New 
Deal 

John L. Lewis and his CIO sup- 
ported Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Bulkley 


The results were viewed by Mr. Lewis 


on 


platform. 


as a harbinger of “success for pro- 
gressive forces 


Action in the South 


FTER reckoning 
‘& conferring with his advisers, Mr 
Roosevelt decided to thrust himself 
into the primary campaigns more 
vigorously than ever a President had 
before. He chose to oppose Senator 
Walter F. George for renomination 
in Georgia in unequivocal terms, and 
to oppose Senator Ellison D. Smith 
in South Carolina by implication 


up results and 


Disregarding counsel of caution, 
the President Mr. George to 
his face a “dyed-in-the-wool conser- 
vative,” and let it be known that 
considers one of the George oppo- 
nents, Former Governor Eugene 
Talmadge, an irresponsible dema- 


called 


he 


IN THE PRIMARIES 


he favors in 
month is 
Dis- 


gogue. The candidate 
primary early next 
Camp, the Federal 
Attorney in Atlanta. 


When Mr 


the 
Lawrence 
trict 
Roosevelt has called a 
candidate “my friend” in the past, 
the salutation has been considered 
an endorsement. This time, at 
Barnesville, Ga., the President made 
a unique departure 

Senator George was called a friend, 
a gentleman and a scholar. But, Mr. 
Roosevelt hastened to add, he telt 
the same way about Senator Hale, of 
Maine; and Representatives Wads- 
worth and Snell, of New York. These 
three are Republicans. 

(The President’s addresses 
Athens and Barnesville, Ga., 
printed in full text on Page 8.) 

The first speak back to Mr. 
Roosevelt was Senator George him- 
self. “I accept the challenge,” he 
informed the President before the 
cheers subsided 

“God you 
Roosevelt replied 


friends.” 


at 
are 


to 


Walter,” Mr. 
“Let’s always be 


bless 


The George supporters rallied al- 
most immediately for a more stren- 
campaign. A group of them 
the Senator in Atlanta 
that “we have just be- 


” 


uous 
heard from 
that evening 
gun to fight. 

Meanwhile, the President’s train 
halted in Greenvilie, S. C., to allow 
an opportunity for Governor Olin D. 
Johnston to greet him. The Gover- 
nor, who is opposing “Cotton Ed” 
Smith for the Senate nomination, 
succeeded in reaching the rear plat- 
form to appear beside the President, 
but Mr. Smith got no farther than 
the drawing room. 

Mr. Roosevelt hinted to the crowd 
that he was coming back for a 
speech, but did not say that it would 
be before the primary on Aug. 30. 
Then, as the train was pulling out, 
came the words: 

“I don’t believe any family or man 
can live on 50 cents a day.” 

It happens that Senator Smith 
once told the Senate he believed a 
family could live on 50 cents a da 
So the Johnson supporters welcom: 
the President’s parting shot. 

Epwin J. Durry 





"No. 1 Economic Problem” 


Mecesqrata « 


O INTO almost any American 

Jy community, and you hear peo- 
ple talking now and about the sec- 
tion of town “across the railroad 
tracks.” That section proverbially is 
where the !ess fortunate classes dwell 

Now, for the first time in history, 
a@ huge area of the United States is 
being depicted officially as a sec- 
tion “across the railroad tracks.” 
The action foreshadows what may 
turn out to be a new and precedent- 
setting attempt at economic and 
social reforms, at planning of a sort 
that will be extended to the country 
at large—if effective 

The section is the South. Embraced 
are 13 states, covering 552,000,000 
acres from Virginia on the east to 
Texas on the west, and containing 
more than 36,000,000 people. 

A picture of this area as im- 
poverished, disease-ridden, poorly 
housed, a victim of despoilers, and 
down-trodden in other ways, has 
just been drawn at the instance of 
President Roosevelt. It springs from 
a conference of Southerners which 
he called together for the purpose 
a little more than a month ago 

The National Emergency council 
in issuing the report, entitled “Eco- 
nomic Conditions in the South,” ex- 
plains it is wholly the work of South- 
erners employed in various Govern- 
ment Departments, with aid and 
counsel of an advisory committee of 
prominent Southern citizens. It was 
drafted in response to a request of 
the President for a concise statement 
of the needs and problems of the 
South. 

The report in general describes 
the South as an area rich in na- 
tural resources but is concerned not 
so much with what the South has as 
with what it needs. Offhand a read- 
ing would suggest that the problems 
are well-nigh insoluble. The Presi- 
dent is told, however, that the prob- 
lems “are not beyond the power of 
men to solve.” 


“PLANNING” THE OBJECTIVE 

The report undertakes to diagnose 
what Mr. Roosevelt called “the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 economic problem.” 

The objective is to tell a story that 
will force action. The Administra- 
tion intends to distribute the story 
widely between now and election 
time in November and the conven- 
ing of Congress in January, presum- 
ably to generate support for even 
more “planning” in the economy of 
the South than has been attempted 
thus far. 

Three Federal agencies are 
the bulk of the present planning 
the South. 

First comes 


doing 
in 
TVA, 


with its vast 


+ flood control, soil conservation, power ¢ 


works, reforestation and other proj- 
ects over a large part of the area 
Second comes WPA, which 
recently has added to the spending 
power in the South by we 
creases; and which evoly 
new plan for giving tenant 
work when 
them 
Third is 
for schools, 
There will 
Same, if 


er? 


rners 


twice 


1S 
the 
PWA, subsidies 
like 
of the 
Sout) 


necessity 


with its 
jails, roads and the 
be much more 
this Conference 
has its way A 
sioned for planning 


Government, 


of 


Federal 
tles, cities, town: 
ness, SCNoo1s 


and North.” 


SUMMARY OF REPORT 

A summary of sections into which 
the report is divided ilustrates how 
the plight and the South 


needs of 


fined lows 


are 
Economic Resources 

The South is 

and natural resources, 

The people are 71 per cent white, 

29 per cent : ¥ 

exceeds 

but more 

stantly 


in pioneer stock 


y than 
Transport: 
The South lea 

duction of cotton, 
Minerals, 


abound 


coming 
are good 


in pro- 


ties 
ds the world 
tobacco and naval 
stores gas and chem- 


OLS 


icals But machinery is 
scant 
Lacking industries of own, 
the South 
the richness of its soil, its minerals 
and and the labor of its 


people for goods manufactured else- 


has been forced to trade 


forests, 


where.” 
Soil 

Poor farming methods are costing 
the South more than $300,000,000 in 
capital a year because of erosion of 
topsoil. 

Receiving only one-fifth of the n 
tional income, the section pays 
three-fifths of the national fertilizer 


bill. Forests are being laid to waste 
Water 
Water resources are abundant. In- 
efficient control and has im- 
paired their value in places, while 
floods have retarded economic de- 
velopment in others 


i- 


use 
use 


Population 


The Sout has the most 
populated eas 
has taken away many 
people. Most of 


the roductive 


: of its 
the emigrants are 


middle 


A Diagnosis 


by tion of white or 
labor a new problem 
Job competition is re- 
standards all around. 


reduced 
machine 
hand. 
living 


at 


duci 


ne 


Private, Public Income 

Money and 

that Southern 
> their 


Nest State In 


credit are so lacking 
rs cannot develop or 
resources, 

the 
income than 
the poorest State outside. Average 
1937 was $314, against 
as much for the rest of 


purchase natural 
The r 


has a lower per capita 


section 


in 


LWICE 


country’s 
1934 paid 
of Federal 
come tax ¢ 
So much of the profit from South- 
ern industrie to people outside 
t mm tl the there 
least able to pay 

taxes keep the 

in eight 


yiectlons 


States 


voting 


Education 
educate one-third 
dren with one- 
try’s school reve- 
there in 
8.8 


higher 


ther region, 


was 


any oO 


Health 


nd death rates are un- 


infecting than 2,- 
year, is esti- 
ducing the industrial 
by Pellagra, which 
the South almost exclusively, 


y to inadequate diet 


Labor 

s employing skilled work- 
’, Unskilled labor is hamp- 

from farm 
low wages in 
to destitu at home. 
standards are the 
and working 


Malaria more 
000,000 people each 
mated to be r 
ird 


output one-tnl 
Fan} 
Ail » 


is due -principall 


ered by ym petition 


workers who accept 
preference ion 
Southern 


the 


wage 
country, 


longest 


lowest in 


hours the 


Women and Children 

Child labor (which is outlawed by 
the Wage-Hour Act. effective in Oc- 
is more common in the South 
elsewhere. Women and chil- 
work under fewer legal safe- 
than elsewhere. 

Many women, even though em- 
ployed full time, must receive public 
aid because their are insuffi- 


families. 


tober) 
than 
dren 


guards 


wages 


cient to care for their 


Ownership, Use of Land 

‘ly 2,000,000 Southern families 
t ott ever a poor 

loans are 

charges 

more than 

into the 


dependent on cotton 

M14 cotton 
made only at interest 
The 
half 


forced 


farmers 


Situation 


of South 


The President's "Yardstick” for Liberal: 


Wide World 

THE PRESIDENT’S CHOICE 

Lawrence Camp, whose candidacy 

for the United States Senate from 

Georgia, was pointedly indorsed by 

Chief Executive, in his address to the 
Georgians 





Status of tenants, about 66 per cent 
of whom are white. 

While growing more cotton 
tobacco than can be turned 
profit, Southern families grow 
than one-fifth of their food 


na 
Credit 


Lacking capital, the South must 
borrow “from outside financiers who 
have reaped a rich harvest in the 
form of interest and dividends.” 


and 
into 
less 


Southern banks hold deposits of 
only $150 per capita for the Section, 
as against $471 per capita in the 
rest of the country’s banks 


Use of Natural Resources 


A large share of Southern natural 
resources is owned by outsiders 
These resources have been exploited 
“with traditional American regard 
for cream and disregard for skimmed 
milk.” 


Industry 


Development of Southern industry 
is hampered by absentee ownership, 
of credit, Government-fixed 
freight rates which favor other sec- 
tions, and the high tariff policy. 

The system is like e vise. The South 
is caught between inequitable freight 
rates which hinder efforts to sell 
its products to the North and West, 
and import levies which in effect 
subsidize industries in other areas. 
The Southern farmer must sell his 
crops in an unprotected world mar- 
ket, but must buy his goods at prices 
tariffs 

Southerners want and need houses, 
radios, butter, shirts, shoes, and a 
lot more. It is truly the nation’s 
greatest untapped market. The peo- 
ple would buy, buy, buy—if only they 
had the money. 


7 , 
saCK 


protected by 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has asked 

directly for the first time for the 
defeat of a Senator not considered 
wholly loyal to Administration poli- 
cies. 

In so doing, the President has 
given for the first time his concep 
tion of a “yardstick” by which such 
loyalty may be measured. 

The potential importance of the 
development becomes clearer when 
examined in the light of sentiment 
within the Administration for party 
realignment. 

In his campaigns for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Roosevelt has never asked 
for support as a Democrat. 

“IT speak in terms of liberal and 
conservative,” he said in Georgia last 
week in defining his “yardstick”. 

The vehicle for his definition was 
the candidacy of Senator Walter F. 
George for renomination. 


THE TEST STATED 


The President said: 

“To carry out my responsibility as 
President it is clear that there should 
be cooperation between members of 
my own party and myself. 

“That one of the essentials of 
a party form of government. It has 
been going on this country for 
nearly a century and a half. 


is 
in 


“The is not measured, in the 
case of any individual, by his every 
vote on every bill. The test lies rather 
in two questions 


test 


record of the can- 
per- 


“First, has the 
didate shown, while differing 
haps in details, a constant, active 
ig attitude in favor of the 
broad objectives of the party and of 
the government as they are consti- 
tuted today; and secondly, does the 
candidate really, in his heart, be- 
lieve in the objectives?” 

“I regret,” Mr. Roosevelt added, 
“that in the case of my friend, Sena- 
for George, I cannot answer either of 
questions in the affirmative.” 
of 


Hahti 
fighti 


these 
The 
George 


Senator 
basis upon 


voting record 
indicates the 
which the President passed judg- 
ment. That record, since 1933 on 
major measures, follows 

FOR: National Recovery Act; 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; Dollar De- 
valuation; Econemy Act; Bank- 
head Cotton Act; Securities Regu-. 
lation; Reciprocal Trading; Wag- 
ner Act; World Court; Social Se- 
curity Act; Work Relief; Wealth 
Taxes; Pump-Priming. 

AGAINST: St. Lawrence Treaty; 
Guffey Coal Act; Utility Holding 
Company Act; Housing Acts; Su- 
preme Court Enlargement Bill; 
Wage-Hour Act; Government Re- 
organization Bill. 


+ Clearly, the President 
that the support given a majority of 
his principal recommendations by 
Senator George is overbalanced by 
the opposition to other recommenda- 
tions. And he does not believe that 
the Senator “constant fighter’ 
for the objectives of the New Deal. 


THE FUTURE COURSE 
Now that Mr. Roosevelt 
a “yardstick” and applied it to a 
specific record in Congress, a ques- 
tion arises whether he or the Admin- 


is a P 


has given 


istration political command will ap- 
ply it as determinedly to records of 
other Democrats facing primary con- 
tests. 


If he does, the consensus in Wash- 


considers * ington is that the battle for domin 


tion of the Democratic party in 19! 
will be on in earnest. 

If the confidence the Presider’ 
evidenced in striking out in Geors 
is justified by developments, mov 
by some leading anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocrats for coalition with the Re- 
publicans in 1940 are expected. 

And if he goes ahead and fails, 
left-wingers within the Administra- 
tion are expected to urge him to 
carry on for party realignment by 
other means—seeking a third term, 
if necessary, to further that purpose. 

Some inkling of what to look for 
along those lines will be provided by 
the primaries in the weeks ahead. 














I 


or shop. 


problems. 


OWNING AND OPERATING 


Virginia; Great Lakes 





Steel 


n this Age of Change, nothing has altered 
more drastically and dramatically than dis- 
tribution. Working through the responsive 
medium of steel, the container industry has 
revolutionized the movement of products from 
farm and factory to their markets in the home 


As steel thus again demonstrates its ability 
to contribute to the safety, comfort and enjoy- 
ment of everyday living, Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation keeps pace with developments. It 
offers both hot and cold rolled sheets, with a 
latitude in size and analysis that has helped 
many manufacturers solve difficult production 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 


Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 


Corporation, 


Detroit, Michigan; 











The Labor Week = MR. GIRDLER'S 5-POINT LABOR PROGRAM 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





Bluntly Tom M. Girdler 
states his views on fair bar- 
gaining for labor and em- 
| ployers, asks a revision of the 
| Wagner Act. He offers a 
five-point plan for industrial 
peace. 

Meanwhile, his company 
challenges the validity of the 
Wagner Act. 

The C. |. O. tackles the 
problem of communism in its 


| ranks. What will be the out- 
| come? 
| Labor's latest problems 
| are summarized here. 
' 
— primary need for national 
prospe S ised form of 
collec e bargaining and a new na- 
9] for industrial relations 


rial peace.” 


7 





Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board of the Republic Steel Corpora- 

so summarized his views in a 
Statement he put into the record of 
Follette Senate Committce 
violations of 





t )} 
t10n 





the La 
investigating civil 


Sauls 





liberties 
The statement, ir 
point program for amending the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, so as 
to bring about industrial peace, was 
his answer to the charges directed 
at his corporation in the course of 
the Senate committee's inquiry into 
the “little steel strike” of 1937. 
t amend 
the Labor 


‘luding a five- 











The steel executive 
the Wagner Act 
Board of it 
cutor and jury, would give employer 
and employe equal rights in collec- 


would 
to divest 
10nS as 


s dual funct 


prose- 


tive bargaining in comp.aints before 


| 


+ 





REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 


the NLRB, and would extend 
Wagner Act to prevent picketing 
against strike replacements. 


THE 5-POINT PROGRAM 

The program of Mr. Girdler is 
based 9.2 his studies of the British 
Trades Disputes Act. Briefly, prin- 
ciples of the program are: 

“1.—No tribunal can be impartial 
$s as combined investigator, 
prose judge and jury. This 
tyrannical procedure, now standard 
practice for the Labor Board under 
the Wagner Act, has no place in a 
democracy The act should be 
amended to provide a tribunal prop- 
keeping with American 


if it act 


ulor, 


eriyv in 
practices 
2.—No law can be fair which 
ts one group a privilege which 
it denies to another group. The 
Act should be amended so that the 
the emplove 
before the 


emplover as well as 
av dring 


tribunal 


m complaint 

“3.—The Act as presently inter- 
preted and administered by the La- 
bor Board restricts the right of free 


speech. The Board deprives the em- 
ployer of the right to express his 
opinions to his own employes. The 


Act should be amended so that 
there can be no question that 
conforms to our bill of rights of the 
Constitution and preserves the guar- 
antee of free speech which is one of 
Our most important civil liberties 


‘PROTECTING’ WORKERS 

“4.—The Act as now written pro- 
tects the employe against coercion 
by the employer. This does not go 
far enough. In the interests of civil 
liberties and civilization the Act 
should be amended also to protect 
the against coercion from 
any source, including labor union or- 
ganizers and sympathizers and the 
ruthless tactics indulged in by them. 
The Act should define unfair prac- 
tices on the part of labor organiza- 
tions as well as employers 


worker 


“5.—There should be added to the 
Aci some which will im- 
pose upon unions responsibility for 
their actions If collective 
gaining is actually to be what 
implies, each side to the bar- 
gain be a responsible party. 
Furthermore, this responsibility 


provision 


bar- 

the 
term 
must 


the + 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SAID THE VICE CHAIRMAN TO THE CHAIRMAN— 
OM M. GIRDLER, chairman of the board of the Republic Steel - 
Corporation, receives a last minute bit of advice from Charles M. 
White, Republic vice chairman, just before Mr. Girdler began four 
hours of testimony before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee. 


The United States News — 





+ Under examination by the commit- 4 
tee, Mr. Girdler testified he did not 
approve of industrial espionage and 
that he had no Knowledge of such 


| practice in his piant Chairman 
La Follette, interrupting, asked: 

| “You say you don’t approve it; 
| 


could you stop it if you wanted to?” 

“I would say we had stopped it 
already; if it isn’t stopped, I am 
very much mistaken,” the witness 
replied, adding a denial of any 
agreement between his company and 
five other companies not to sign a 
contract with C. I. O. He agreed 
that “the steel people might have 
talked among themselves” on the 
subject. 

An article in a St..Louis newspaper 
describing methods he had used 
when he was head of the Aliquippa 
(Pa.) plant of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company was read to the wit- 
ness. It alleged that the plant kept 
trouble-makers and agitators out of 
Aliquippa by meeting all trains and 
searching, beating and running out 
all who looked like unde- 
sirables; that in this way the Ali- 
quippa plant was the only large unit 


Harris & Ewing 


tow: 











should extend to picke placing 
an oblig Oo con- 
duct. picket to an 
man’s right t 

As a witness before the commit- 


tee, Mr. Girdler sought to read 
statement. The committee refused 
permission but allowed him to put it 
into the Record. In the statement 
he charged the committee’s hearings 


picture of 


his 


have given a one-sided 
the controversy between his corpora- 
tion and its employes and have 
conveyed a distorted impression of 
the relations of the company and 
its employes. 


DISAPPROVES ESPIONAGE 





He criticized the C. I. O. as “ir- 
responsible” and “dominated by 
communistic influences’’—suggested 
that the committee investigate C 
I. O., and attributed to C. I. O. 550 


cases of alleged violence, to support 


An Experiment in Regulation: The CAA Tests 


.. A New Administrative Idea in Policing Airways 


A‘ THE new Civil Aeronautics Au- + i 


becomes effective it 
constitutes not only a sweeping 
Federal control over all civil avia- 
tion but also the New Deal's latest 
experiment in administrative or- 
ganization. 

In this newest of the alphabetical 
authorities will be centralized on 
August 22 powers necessary to the 
development and regulation of air 
transport previously scattered 
among three separate bodies. 

The Commerce 
has supervised safety devices and 
the construction and maintenance 
of airways through its Bureau of Air 


thority 
thority 


Department of 


Commerce. he Post Office Depart- 
ment has had a finger in the pie 
through handling air mail con- 
tracts. And the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has regulated 
rates. 


Under the CAA, this triple control 
of the nation’s winged carriers will 
be unified in the single authority. 


TASK AHEAD OF THE CAA 

Members of the CAA board were 
Sworn in last week and _ buckled 
right down to work. Their first job 
will be to make a survey of existing 
and recommend to Con- 
before Feb. 1 whether or not 
the Federal Government should join 
in constructing a national system of 
airports. 

They must also meet the problem 
imposed by the race among a num- 
ber of countries to establish trans- 
Atlantic airlines. They must sur- 
vey the licensing and supervision of 
private pilots, and they must study 
the question of air mail contracts 
and tariff schedules 

Under their control will fall the 
20.000 licensed pilots and the 10,000 
registered civilian planes operating 
in the United States 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 

Considered by some fully as im- 
portant as the sweeping control 
vested in the CAA is its unique ad- 
ministrative set-up. In it, for the 
first time, the purely executive func- 
tions have been separated from the 
“quasi-legislative” function of form- 
ulating regulations and the “quasi- 
judicial” function of conducting 
hearings and issuing orders. 

Clinton M. Hester, formerly assist- 
ant general counsel in the Treasury 
Department, has been appointed 
Administrator. He took a prominent 
part in drafting the bill and will be 
charged with the purely executive 
duties of seeing that its decrees are 
carried out 

A five-man board constitutes the 
Authority proper. It will hold hear- 
ings and issue orders. It will also 
formulate regulations. Edward J. 
Noble, chairman, and Harllee 
Branch, C. Grant Mason, Oswald 


airports 
f 











Harris & Ewing 


AS ONE IRISHMAN TO ANOTHER— 
6¢f¥/RONG WAY” Douglas Corrigan and Denis Mulligan, Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Air Commerce, seem to have 
decidedly different views as to which way Mr. Corrigan thought he 
was flying when he started for California and landed in Ireland. All 
was forgiven, however, and Mr. Mulligan restored Mr. Corrigan’'s 
license to fly his “crate” when he visited the Bureau last week. 





Ryan and Robert Hickley are the lished by 


members of the Authority. 


THE PRESIDENTS POWERS 

Mr. Hester, as Administrator, is 
removable at wil! by the President. 
In this respect, the set-up of the 
CAA differs from that of other gov- 
ernmental agencies. This feature 
comes about as the result of two Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

In 1926, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the President had the right to 
remove Frank S. Myers, postmaster 
at Portland. Ore., because he exer- 
cised only an executive function. 

In 1934, however, the Supreme 
Court ruled that President Roose- 
velt did not have the right to re- 
move William E. Humphreys, a 
Hoover appointee to the Federal 
Trade Commission because his duties 
were quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial. 

All members of the boards which 
operate such administrative-regula- 
tory agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
National Labor Relations Board 
exercise a combination of executive, 
legislative and judicial functions. 

Members of such boards are sub- 
Ject to removal by the President for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance. Since it has been estab- 


the Court that 
exercising only executive functions 
may be removed at will by the Presi- 
dent, the separation of the execu- 
tive function in the CAA makes the 
Administrator removable at will 

Such a set-up is believed by some 
commentators to avoid the possibility 
of suits paralleling that of the late 
Mr. Humphreys or Dr. Arthw E. 
Morgan, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority commisisoner, who is now 
contending in the courts that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt removed him il- 
legally. 

Another unique feature of the CAA 
lies in the three-man safety board 
not directly responsible to the Au- 
thority. This board will be charged 
with recommending safety regula- 
tions and with investigating acci- 
dents. Since it is not subject to the 
will of the Authority, it will be free 
to make impartial investigations and 
to criticize at will any rules laid 
down by the Authority which do not 
meet its approval. 

By incorporating these principles 
—a separate Administrator and an 
independent safety board — the 
CAA becomes an experiment in ad- 
ministrative set-up which will be 
watched with interest by students 
of Government. If the experiment 
proves successful, the same princi- 


persons 


ples may be applied to other agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 
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free from strikes in the steel strife 

of 1919. 
charges he offered to pro- Mr. Girdler agreed that was a 
duce hundreds of witnesse He correct picture of what happened 
also charged that the Administra- then, adding that the difference be- 
tion is responsible for a period of tween then and now is that in 1919 


“unprecedented turmoil and con- “you were commended if you had 
“4 close relations with your men; to- 


Mict. 


day it’s an unfair labor practice.” 

Asked about testimony he had 
given before the Senate Committec 
on Post Offices, Mr. Girdler said he 
had made some 
one was the statement 
public Corporation owned no rifles 
He also said it was a mistake when 
he made the statement that his cor- 
poration withdrew support from the 
employe-representation plan when 
the Wagner Act was passed, That 
financial support was withdrawn, he 
explained, when the Act was held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 
CHALLENGES WAGNER ACT 

Frank O. Moore, a former Re- 
public patrolman, testified that com- 
pany police were sent to union 
meetings, reported talks with union 
men, tapped telephone wires in the 
plant and “read any mail that was 
around.” He told of Republic Cor- 
poration police breaking up a picket 
line around the company’s plant in 
Canton in 1935. Witnesses for the 
Republic Corporation, put on the 
stand to discredit that testimony, 
said Moore was dismissed because 
he had deserted his wife 

While Mr. Girdler was under 
amination by the committee, the Re- 
public Steel Corporation’s counsel, 
Luther A. Day, in a brief filed with 
NLRB, charged that the Wagner Act 
is unconstitutional, that under the 
Act the Republic Corporation has 
been denied its constitutional rights. 





honest mistakes,” 


that the Re- 


eX- 
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The C. |. O. Attacks 


Threat of Communism 
pen Strong unions in the C. I. O, 

have split from the Industrial 
Union Council at Los Angeles to set 






up their own West Coast council. 
The unions consist of automobile, 
shoe, rubber and garment workers, 
They charge that the Industrial 
Union Council’s director, Harry 
Bridges, former president of the 
longshoremen’s union, is a Come 
munist 


Four officials of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers were read out of 
that organization last week after a 
trial in which charges and countere- 
of communism were made. 

The entire issue of communism in 
the C. I. O. will be threshed out at 
its national convention in October. 

At that time the C. I. O. will adopt 
a permanent constitution. It has 
already been suggested that a pro- 
vision be written into the document 
barring Communists from elective 
office. A similar provision is in- 
cluded in the charter of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ Union, 

Another type of anti-Communist 
clause that may be considered by 
the convention is found in the con- 
stitution of Mr. Lewis’ own union— 
the United Mine Workers. This 
clause forbids union membership to 
Communists. 


charges 











Announcing 


Labor Relations Reference Manual— 








Employer-Employee Contracts 


A creements between employers 
and employees have taken on new signifi- 
cance in the past year. 

The federal law requiring recognition 
of unions chosen by a majority of employees 
and the necessity for bargaining “in good 
faith” has given rise to many important 
agreements where previously employee rela- 
tions were conducted on an individual basis. 

Volume !-A.of “Labor Relations Refer- 
ence Manual” devotes 166 pages to such new 
contracts (in full text) and to clauses of 
many others classified by subjects. 


volume. 


the 


newest 
usual and novel situations. 


Volume 


. 
The series, “Labor Relations Reference Manuals,’ puts 
one place all of the important material dealing with industrial re- 


in its 1,100 pages: 


A remarkable study of clauses in 
hundreds of employer-employee con- 
tracts, and the full text of nine of 


contracts involving un- 
(This sec- 


tion is described at the left.) 


Nine Important Contracts 


General Electric’s First Union Contract, 
granting recognition, providing for 
handling of disputes, election of impar- 
tial umpire, posting of notices, modifica- 
tion of agreement, prohibition of “sit- 
down,” slow-down or stoppage. 

RCA Contract With a C.1.0. Union negotiated 
by Edward F. McGrady, granting union 
recognition, maintenance of wages, 36 
and 40 hour weeks, vacations, seniority, 
and providing for settlement of disputes 
and prohibiting union activity on com- 
pany time or property. 

Contract Between Tennessee Electric Power 
Company and C.1.0. Union providing for 
exclusive recognition, adjustment of 
grievances, arbitration, freedom in hir- 
ing, seniority as one of three factors in 
advancement, ete. 

“Model” Agreement Between Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Company and S.W.O.C. cover- 
ing limited recognition, wage increase, 
vacations, seniority and adjustment of 
grievances and discharge cases. 


leaders, 


tions. 


dependent 


in the 


Conditional Closed Shop in Hosiery Industry, 
including ending of strike and re-instate- 
ment of strikers, wage scale, “check off,” 
preference for union members. 

Silk and Rayon Manufacturers Association 1 

Agreement with T.W.0.C. covering closed , 

shop, minimum wage, piece work, child 

labor, strikes and lock-outs, impartial 
chairmen, grievances. 

Wage Contract for Rail Operating Employees 

Wage Agreement for Railroad Non-Opera- 
tors 3 

Mutual Aid Pact of A. F. of L. Union of Meat 
Cutters with Retailers 


1. 
Seven Studies of Clauses 5. 
Included in this section are seven studies of 6. 


clauses dealing with various phases of 
contracts. Typical contracts in many in- 
dustries were studied and the principal - 


om 4 4e 
differences are grouped and analyzed for 
these studies covering: 
Union Recognition 8. 


Hours and Overtime Pay 

Grievance Procedure 

Seniority Systems 

Contractual Bans 
Lock-outs 

Vacation Systems with Pay 

Special Types of Clauses in Contracts, 


on Strikes and 








Important 
employers and government 
administrators, bearing on labor ques- 


Official statement by the National 
Labor Relations Board of the mean- 
ing of the principles established by 
its decisions. 

Results of 
trend toward A.F.L., C.1.0. and in- 


BUREAU 


2255 M Street 


statements by labor 


specific 
operate. 


elections showing 


unions. 


weekly issues comprise the semi-annual bound volumes. 


Relations Reporter” includes: 


Rules 
various state labor relations boards. 
Important 
labor relations boards applying the 


1-A 


lations and brings everything up to date by a new semi-annual 
The second in the series, known as Volume 1-A, includes 


Digest-summaries of every de- 
cision of the National Labor Relations 
Board from August, 1937, 
1938. 


to March, 
Previous decisions appeared 


in Volume 1. 


and regulations of the 


decisions of these state 


laws under which they 


Court opinions, both federal and 
state, dealing 
anti-injunction, 
strike-breakers, 
these laws are included in Volume 1. 


with labor relations, 
transportation of 
etc. The text of 


Labor Relations Reporter 


Is the only service that supplies both the news and the law 


field of labor. It is issued promptly each week and con- 
tains from 24 to 32 pages. The reference material in these 


“Labor 


“Page One Summary” of developments during the week 


affecting your position. 


minutes, 


Can be read in less than five 


Digests of all National Labor Relations Board and court 


decisions in labor cases. 


Latest, unbiased reports on what is actually happening in 


labor disputes, grievances, and settlements, 
r 


Views of labor leaders, employers, government officials. 


Analyses of clections selecting bargaining agents. 


Studies and text of typical contracts, special clauses, etc., 


dealing with recognition, seniority, overtime, pay scale, etc. 


Digests of proceedings of the National Labor Relations 


Board—hearings, complaints, elections, orders. 


Conciliation methods and their application. 


For further information regarding Labor Relations Reference Manual 


and Labor Relations Reporter write: 


OF NATIONAL 


Executive Offices 


AFFAIRS, INC. 


Washington, D, C, 


in 








a 
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The Bituminous Coal Industry 
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MINE-OPERATING EFFICIENCIES NOW ENABLE PRODUCERS TO SELL 
. THREE TONS OF SOFT COAL FOR PRICE OF TWO FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


\HE story of the development of 
American efficiency in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry offers one of 
the most striking contrasts between 
old and new methods of production 
to be found in all industry 

Although coal mining has a long 
history, having been known even to 
the ancient Chinese, mining ma- 
chinery has been developed only in 
comparatively recent years. 

Until the invention of machines 
for cutting coal seams, for loading 
coal and for other purposes in the 
industry, all coal mining was hand- 
labor, and hand-labor of the most 
arduous nature. In many respects 
the task of the coal miner (as it still 
is today in the mines which have 
not introduced machinery)was little 
different from that of the first 
miners in the English “sea-coal’ 
mines of several centuries ago 


y 
¢ 
4 


In those early mines, women, and 
even children, were hired to crawl 
up the steep slopes of the under- 
ground passageways with baskets of 
coal upon their backs 


DANGERS OF EARLY MINING 
Not only was the work difficult 
and tiresome; it was dangerous 
Cave-ins often occurred and fre- 
quently accumulations of gas re- 
sulted in terrific explosions and fires, 
which were all the more serious be- 
cause they were unpredictable. 





True it is that by the beginning 
of the present century most mines 
had overcome the greatest of these 
dangers and used better methods of 
preventing gas accumulations as well 
as better methods of roof support 
to prevent cave-ins. But mining still 
was pick and shove) work, hand la- 
bor of the most difficult type. 

Lying on his side, the old-time 
miner was expected lo cut with his 
pick a horizontal slot two or three 
feet into the bottom of the coal 
seam so that when it was loosened 
it would fall. 

After he had finished cutting the 
coal seam he had to drill the slot 
holes 


coal 


or the explosives to loosen the 


After the coal was loosened came 
another equally difficult hand min- 
er’s task—the job of shoveling the 
coal into the mine car 

The tonnage of coal handled each 
year equals the total weight moved 
in digging the Panama Canal: until 
recently ail this work was done by 
human muscle 

In addition to digging the coal, 
the old-time miner usually had to 
take care of his “room.” that is, the 
piace in the mine where he was 
working. This meant that he had to 
set the necessary props to hold the 
roof and extend the mine track as 
he dug back into the “room.’ 

Sometimes, where the roof was too 
low or other conditions prevented 
the mule or the earlier types of lo- 
comotive from entering his “room.” 
the miner was expected to push the 
empty mine car to the place where 
he was digging, and push the loads 
back. 


ADVENT OF MACHINERY 

Contrast such operations with 
those in the modern mine 

In the first place the air in the 
modern mine is fresh and _ cool. 
Fresh air, which is forced into the 
mine by large electric fans, is cir- 
culated throughout the workings. 
Thus, the danger of gas accumula- 
tions is minimized 

Today, in the “room” where the 
miner works one man-with a helper 
controls an undercutting machine— 
a@ powerful device which rapidly bur- 
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+ rows into the black wall 

Next, with electric drills, the mings 

drill holes f 
bring down the coal 

After the coal is brought down 


machine, for example, the mobile 


loader, is used to pick u 


This machine picks up the coal an 
drops it on a moving belt, or con- 


veyor, which empties the coal int 


the cars of the mine railroad 


From the “face” of the mine, a 


the 


tions are under way is called, th 


cars are elevated to the mouth of 


ne mine, where the coa! is sc: 
into sizes, hand picked and po: 


mechanically cleaned It 


ready for delivery to the consumer 

Today, according to the estimat 
of the American Mining Congress 
approximately 15 per cent of all 
bituminous coal is produced entirely 


by mechanical means. Much of 
rest of the coal is produced in mine 


which are partially mechanized 


REDUCING COST OF COAL 


“The adaptation of mechanized 
units to mining operations,” points 
out the American Mining Congress, 
“has made possible the mining of 
low coal seams which, prior to me- 
chanical mining, were left un 


touched.” 


But the most important achieve- 


ment as a result of the introductic 


of machinery and lowering of pro- 
duction costs, is the reduction in the 


price of coal 
Between 1923 and 1937, accordi! 
to the Department of Interior fi 


ures, there was a reduction of nearly 


one-third in the average price 
bituminous coal at the mines 


This reduction in price is attrib- 


ited largely to the increase in et 


ficiency plus the saving from elimi 


nation of the most inefficient mines 
Other economic factors, such as the 


h 
competition of other types of fue 
also have played a part in the re 
duction in price 

Another reduction in price has « 


curred since the first of the year. No 
exact data are available on this but 
it is believed the mine operators to- 
day are selling approximately three 


ce t 


tons of soft coal for the pri 


Sold two tons in 1923, only 15 years 


ago. 
Proportionately, the reduction 
delivered prices has been less be 


cause freight rates have been main- 


tained near the 1923 levels. 1 


figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics show, however, that there ha 


h an , j ; 
peen an average reduction of about 
one-seventa in the delivered pric 


of coal 


COAL MINING ABOVE GROUND 


Strip or open-pit mining of bit 


minous coal has made even greater 
technological progress than has 


under-ground mining 


Advances in this phase of the in- 
dustry have included the applica- 


tion of caterpillar mounts. replace- 
ment of steam by eiectric power, de- 
velopment of machine ghee of 
Shifting the tracks on which the 
coal cars enter and leave the pit 
or even the elimination of the tracks 
by the use of motor trucks. 

But the most important chanee 
Open-pit mining has been the in- 
crease in the size of the dipper of the 
Shovels. Capacity of the dipper of the 
largest shovels has been increased 
from a maximum of about four 
cubic yards in 1914 to 32 cubic yards 

Only a half or a third as much la- 
bor is needed in open-cut mining, 
F. G. Tryon, of the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission. esti- 
mates, as is needed in underground 





for the explosives which 


p the coal 


place where the mining opera- 
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* mining, and the increase in this 
type of mining has helped reduce 


costs 


INCREASING USE OF MACHINES 


The first type of machines intro- 
duced in the coal mines generally 
were for culting the coal seam. The 
proportion of coal cut by machines 


gradually has increased from 5 per 


cent in 1884, the first year of sta- 
ustical record, to 85 per cent of the 
industry at the present time 

Use of elec drills to drill shot 











one-quarter of the industry, accord- 
y to Mr. T ) dern mine 

ever, who ¢ he long ster 

ir to dril 10t le by hand 











coal has been increased bv entrust- 


Ing tne task of sett 








not nrers, sometimes 

when ain shift of workers has 
left the 

Mechanical loading of coal is one 

of the latest dev lopments in the 

mines use of mobile- 

tvpe les did not de- 





velop until 1922, when the first ma- 


ll 


chines of this nature 


cuae machines which pick or push 


coal onto an elev 








ing conveyor or 
atner it up by the motion of in- 
enious claw-like arm the under- 
ground power shovel, whi braces 
self betwee 1e of floor 
with a hydraulic ick } S its 





scoop into the pile of broken coal 








swin around and ejects the load 
Into the waiting mine car: and the 
pe N irags the broken coal 

to a loading platform at the end of 
a ne face Such machines vir- 
4AUY Cilminate hand shoveling. ex- 

cept for incidenta Hind- 
loaded convevors id pit-car loade1 
types are also used extensively. The 
increasing importance of mechan- 


ized loading is shown by the fact 


hat the 





ge of bituminous coal 


oS 


loaders increased from 
500.000 tons in 1923 to 83,500,000 


tons in 1937 


PASSING OF THE MINE PONIES 


1 
i 








In transporting coal wit the 
animal power has been re- 
paced by mechanical traction on 


Main iine trackage, and 


in some 





cases On the tracks leading to indi- 
vidual Workings, in all but the ; 

€st mines. Anothev line of expected 
development is the increased use of 
belt or trough conveyors for trans- 
porting coal to central loading points 


TP) 


loading machines 
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face. Such con- eighth of all coal produced toda} 
been highly per- mechanically cleaned, according to 
10se now 1 Mr. Try 

yng New m ods Of preparing coal 
introduction ol for us such a emovail of du 

there has been an by air or by treatment with calcium 
of mechanical chloride or with oil sprays, are giv- 
More than one- ing the buyer a better product. 





fact tnat 


wages than ever before 

Through 
machinery 
ods of mini 


dividual miner has been lightened minous coal industry 


ft coal industry has reduced and his productivity 


austen 3 has been 


consumer despite the the same time 


able to reduce 





is now paying 


the introduction of new ter quality of coal 
and more efficient meth- of the continuing development 
ng the task of the in- | more efficient 




















holes has extended only to about 
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mines efficiency in loosening the 
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LOaAGING Machines now in use in- 


have 





30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 
East Fifties 
Opposste the Waldor}-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground, Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, (hough registered. is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$27,982,000 


New York Steam Corporation 


First Mortgage Bonds 


34% Series due 1963 


Guaranteed as to principal and interest by 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Dated July 1, 1938 


/nterest 


ryable January land 


Due July 1, 1968 


July lin New York City 


Redeemable at the option of New York Steam Corporation asa whole at any time or in part on any semi-annual interest 


date prior to maturity on at least thirty days’ published notice at the following prices with accrued interest: 
To and including July 1, 1943, at 1059; thereafter to and including July 1, 1948, at 1049; thereafter 


to and including July 1, 1953, at 103% 
thereafter lo and including July 1, 


1961, at 101% 


thereafter to and including July 1, 1958, at 102% 
and thereafter at 100% 


The following is mere tbriefoutline of cerlain information contained in the Offering Prospectusand 
is subject to the more deta / statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statements, 
which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, u hich 
mist be Jurnished fo each purchaser, sho tld be read prior foany purchase of these Bonds 


— NEW YORK STEAM CORPORATION 


cof the voting securities of which are owned by Consolidated 

Edison Company of New York, Inc., was incorporated in New York in 1921, The Steam Corporation 
is engaged in the generation, purchase, distribution and sale of steam for heat and power purposes in portions of 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York City. Its properties include four steam generating stations and approximately 


tHE COMPANY New York Steam Corporation, over 97¢ 


seventy-two miles of distributing mains and service pipes. 


It obtains additional steam from its parent and from 


facilities operated by the Steam Corporation under agreements with the owners. 


CAPITALIZATION (The Steam Corporation 
i. PRE re 


Indebtedness to Affiliate o-=not ‘subjec ( tocurrent settleme nt. 


Preferred Stock, Series A ($7 cumulative dividend, 


oulstanding 39,438 shares (excluding 2,492 shares in treasury) 





Outstanding asof 
December 31, 1937 


socecees $27 ,063,500.00° 
. 4,800,000.00 





no par or stated value per share)— 


3,943,800.00** 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, $6 Dividend Series (no par or stated value per share) \— 


GSUEGERMENG GRATIS GROPEG oo occccccecesccagedsencvencccececcnceeccessayececs 
Common Stock (no par or stated value per share )—oulstanding 360,000 shares. 
* Since December &1, 1987 , £720,000 bonds ave heen 
dividends on the preferred stock are in default 


rpuRPOSE The proceeds to the Steam Corporation 


OF I8SUR exclusive of accrued interest and without deducting estimated expenses, will be applied (1) $26,9 


5,969, 280,00** 
13,320,000.00 





reacquired and cancelled **4t present five quarterly 


from the sale of the Bonds, amounting to $27,422,360, 





3,500 


toward the redemption on November 1, 1938 of the present outstanding Funded Debt of the Steam 


Corporation, and (2) $478,860 for general corporate purposes. 


Funds necessary to complete the redemption 


requirements of the bonds to be redeemed (including the premium of 5%) will be obtained from the Steam 


Corporation's current cash or by borrowing from alliliated companies. 


EARNINGS 


Offering Prospectus, are subject to such Statement, 


reference to depreciation and other matters, and to the 


dears ended Total Operating 





iccountants’ 


The following figures, taken from the Profit and Loss Statement of the Steam Corporation in the 
the Notes appended thereto, including 
Certificate: 


Deductions from 


Gross Corporate 


December 31 Revenues Income 
1935 $10,641 $2,579,825.47 
1936 10,816,786. 2,190,496 .97 
1937 9,878,420.73 1,609 008.98 


Groas Corporate 
Incom or Loss 
$1,700,833. 17 
1.647 37 

1 652,434.29 


Net Income 


$878,992.30 
9.42 842,917.55 








- CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC, ed 


THE COMPANY Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., incorporated in New York in 1884, is engaged 

in the manufacture, transmission and distribution to consumers of gas and electricity. It is 
also a holding company and controls three electric companies, a gas and electric company, the Steam Corporation, 
and several non-utility companies. Consolidated Edison Company and ils subsidiaries supply electricity in New 
York City in the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens (except the Fifth Ward) and in 


Westchester County, except the northeastern portions thereof; 


gas service in Manhattan and The Bronx, in two 


wards of the Borough of Queens, and in the more populous parts of Westchester County; and steam service in 
portions of Manhatlan. The properties of Consolidated Edison Company and its subsidiaries include electric 
generating stations, substations and transmission lines, gas manufacturing plants, holder stations and transfer 
mains, steam manufacturing plants, electric, gas and steam distribution systems, and office and service buildings, 


CAPITALIZATION (Consolidated Edison Company and ita Subsidiaries 


Pesrecled Beas OF BesBeiGries . occ cv cc cccccvevsesesce 
Funded Debt of Consolidated Edison Company.... 


Stocks of Subsidiaries—held by minority stockholders..... . 
$5 Cumulative Preferred Stock of Consolidated Edison ( ‘ompany (outs standing 2181, 915. 6 


shares of no par or staled value per share)....... 


Outatanding as of 
December 31, 1937 


ececes occccceccenceee $162,908,500.00*° 
coe ccccroroces eeccece 267 .850,000.00** 


2,824,697 37 


199 ,329,258.87+ 


Common Stock of Consolidated Edison Company (outstanding 1, 47 My 527 shares of no par 


Or stated value per BNATE)....creccrercccsccccecccccerssecsereseceeseeeesseeseseesees 391 ,924,994.57} 
* Includiné $16,512,000 bonds guaranteed as to ryment « prin and interest by Consolidated Edison 
Company; and excluding $ 23.000 bonds edéed, and $125.000 bonds in treasuries of Consolidated Edison 
Con ni rs sidiaries Exclu , £ 000 000 bonds edéed, $522,000 bonds in treasury of Consolidated 
kil n Company ar £ Ww ndsin trea , Asidiartes; also ex dine $s [60711 bondsand mortéages 
n rie , he hooks, but pledded Ex ding $8,579 shares in treasury of a subsidiary. } Bxcluding 6,000 
shares in treasury asut ry 
Mote nee December 31,19 nded thas been increased throu sh issuance by Consolidated Edison Company 
‘ £ ws De , re we in T9508 ¢ 1 throu) suance by subsidiaries ¢ $10,000,000 8'4°, Bonds 
due iv WS , $9,515,000 8 > Dehenture ae in 1950, wh A Debentures are duaranteed as to payment of 
princis and interest by Cons lated Edison Company 


FARNINGS 
Edison Company and its subsidiaries in 


lears ended Total Operating Giroes Corporate 








The following fiqures, taken from the Consolidated Profit and Loss Statement of Consolidated 


the Offering Prospectus, are subject to such Statement, 
to the Notes appended thereto and to the Accountants’ Certificaté: 


Deductions from 
Grroas Corporate 





Net Income Applicable 
to Consolidated 


Vel Income 
Applicable to 





December il Kecenues Income Income Minorily Interests Edison Company 
1935 $232,215,039.85 $57 .314,295.08 $22 394, 195 90 $809, 168.62 $34,110,930.56 
1936 985,654.74 07 ALT G59.05 V7 i OST: 32 36,817 ,972.51 
1937 3,172,238.19 53 041,340.06 le 35,722,779.00 

ite: Prior to 1937 service changeover expenditures made by the companies were charéed direct to operating 
exper s incurred Sim wr expend sires for 1937 are tote amortizved by charges to operating expenses overa 
fire year period. 48 of December 13>, the unamortized balance of such expenditures amounted to $4,811,858.70, 
whiel under the rmer procedure, would have been charéed to operatiné expenses in 193) 
THE BONDS AND The Bonds are to be issued under the Steam Corporation’s First Mortgage dated as of July I, 


THE GUARANTY 


1938, to City Bank Farmers Trust Company, Trustee. 


In the opinion of counsel for the Steam 


Corporation, the Bonds will be secured bya first ienon substantially allof the properties, and the 
franchises, of the Steam Corporation, subject to certain exceptions referred to in the Offering Prospectus. The 
Mortgage contains provisions for the issuance, under certain conditions and restrictions and for specified purposes, 
of additional bonds of this or other series which as to lien would rank pari passu with these Bonds, and provides, 
under certain conditions and without nolice lo the bondholders, for releases of and substitutions for properties. 
With certain exceptions, the provisions of the Mortgage may be changed with the approval of the holders of 
6623% of the outstanding bonds affected by such change. 


Pursuant to the terms of an Agreement, dated as of July 1, 


1938, 


between Consolidated Edison Company 


and the Trustee under the Mortgage, Consolidated Edison Company has agreed to endorse on the Bonds ils 
unconditional quaranty of payment of the principal thereof and of interest thereon. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, 
the Bonds from the Steam Corporation at IG 
Such Bonds are to be offered lo the public at 100%, ora totalot $ 





the Underwriters have severally agreed to purchase 
or a total of $27,422,360, and accrued interest. 
982,000, and accrued interest. Theunderwriting 


discounts are 29%, or a total of $559,640. Payment for and de livery of the Bonds are to be made on or after 


August 18, 1938, but not later than August 36, 193 


Price 100% oul Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, 


Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Lec d, counsel for the 
The validity of the titles and franchises 


4s more fully set forth in the Offering Prospec 


agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, 


in temporary form u tll he made at the office of J 


York funds 


and subyect lo the approval of JWessrs, 
Underwriters, and to certain further conditions, 
of New York Steam Corporation, the lien of the Mortgage securing 
the Bonds, and certain other matters have been passed upon by counsel for the Companies, Ll is expected 


Morgan § Co. on or about 


tus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 


in the open market or otherwise, of these Bonds for their several accounts, for either long or 
ithin the limits and during the period set forth in the agreements there referred to. 


Further information, particula:.y financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statements on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CLARK, DODGE & 


Dated August 12, 1988. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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The Multiple Signs 
Of Better Business 





Recovery trend confirmed by facts. 
What the order books are showing. 
Employment steps up. 
————— 

USINESS improvement is moving rapidly out 
B of the talk stage into dollar and cents actu- 





ality. 

The July employment report o! 
Labor Statistics is going to show 
ing upward trend where a downturn . 
Wage cutting has slowed through most of ind 


the Bureau ol 
an encourag- 
is normal. 


us- 


> | 
is about to move ahead 


try. 
Automobile production 1s 
; of workers called 
The in- 


on new models with thousand 
back to their jobs in the Detroit area. 
crease in relief rolls has stopped and a decrease 
is beginning to be shown in automobile centers 

Steel production is holding around 40 per 
cent of capacity with a further rise in sight for 
September. Carloadings are higher with a cor- 
responding railroad earnings. 
The machine tool industry reports a definite im- 
provement in orders. In the lumber industry 
orders are running about 25 per cent ahead of 
production with shipments likewise higher. The 
trend of both production and orders is higher 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that de- 
partment store sales in July showed less than 
the usual seasonal decline so that the index rose. 
Sales in dollars were running 10 per cent under 
the same period of last year, but prices are 7 per 
cent lower so that voiume is not much below 
the high level of the last recovery period 


INVENTORIES CLEARING 

A survey of leading units in the consumers’ 
goods industries, made by the Consumer Goods 
Industries Committee, revealed both an under- 
current of optimism and an actual appearance 
of better business. Estimates of improvement 
in the automobile industry for 1939 ranged from 
10 to 30 per cent above the present year. There 
also were reports that the inventory situation 
that had much to do with today’s depression 
now is rapidly clearing in the automobile indus- 
try and in other industries 

Capital markets reveal a broad revival of in- 
terest in plans for refinancing of old debt and 
some interest in new money. 

All of these factors are encouraging. They 
lend encouragement to the idea that improve- 
ment now starting will be rapid rather than 
creeping and that 1939 should be a year of active 
business. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 

But then there are some offsetting factors 
which have to be considered. 

The struggle between the C. I. O. and the 
American Federation of Labor is growing more in- 
tense. Likewise, inside the C. I. O. itself are fac- 
tional fights. Both of these situations can head- 
up into labor disturbances once the depression 
has lifted a bit. 

Then there are signs of price increases on 
lumber and other building materials at the very 
first indication of improved demand. Rising 
prices of finished goods are feared by the chart- 
watchers more than any other one thing. 

Over all, however, is the presence of rising ex- 
penditures by government, with government 
dollars not only adding to the funds that indi- 
vidual unemployed have to spend but also adding 
to the orders on the books of material firms and 
contractors as heavy public works get under way. 

The appearance of real improvement in busi- 
ness is being confirmed at this time by factual 
evidence. The duration of this recovery remains 
a matter of uncertainty and debate. 


improvement in 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


DONALD D. CONN, Executive Vice President, 
Transportation Association of America: Sum- 
marizing the transportation problem, its elements 
may be divided into these factors: 

The railroad industry is in a state of financial 
collapse because it cannot manage its own busi- 
ness. The functions of Government must be re- 
stored to that of regulation, not of management. 

The depreciation of railroad securities has a 
great deal to do with the banking and credit 
crisis. It means a higher cost of life insurance 
and lower interest paid to depositors in savings 
bank. The effect of defaults of interest and de- 
preciation in prices on the portfolios of the com- 
mercial banks is somewhat similar. 

Gross earnings are at a leve! so low that in- 
terest charges cannot be earned. The inherent 
power of the industry for the economic and social 
well-being of every citizen, and the need for a 
constructive revision of regulation are not 
diminished merely because business is at a low 
ebb. 

The solution of the rail problem depends upon 
our viewing transportation as a whole, highway, 
air, water and rail together. Any yardstick ap- 
plied to one form must be applicable to the other 
in equal measure. 

Regulation of all forms of transportation is 
restrictive and cumbersome. A constructive Na- 
tional Transportation Act, anticipating proper 
development of the country and perpetuation of 
private enterprise in the field of transportation, 
is a prime requisite to the present situation and 
its formulation should be undertaken by the next 
session of Congress. 

(From an address before the Waukegan, IIl., 
Chamber of Commerce, Aug. 10.) 


+ 
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RECOVERY'S DOLLAR SIGN...THE ONSET AGAINST 
MONOPOLY ...MODERN BRAKES ON COMPETITION 








USINESS activity in July, 1938, for the country as a whole showed 

a marked decline from the levels of the same month a year ago. 
The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States as 
States marked with a 
“double sun” enjoyed better conditions and in the 10 States marked 
with a single “sun” business activity was approximately the same as 
Eleven States, with “suns” in eclipse, fell below 


compared with the national average. 


the national average. 


The 27 
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CopyYricut, 1938. py Tur Unirep States NEws PusLIsHING CORPORATION 


These comparisons are based by The United 


the national average. 


States News on the Federal Reserve's report of check payments in 273 
cities throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving con- 
sideretion to changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. 
Check payments for all of the States were 17.28 per cent less in July, 
1938, than a year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in average 
wholesale prices, they showed the smaller loss of 8.18 per cent. 





(Jecmsqratns New Rules Business World May Face: 
Over-All Planning vs. Controlled Competition 


VENTS both at home and abroad are com- 
bining to force a change in many of the 
rules for doing business. 

Old rules of laissez-faire and of unhampered 
competition in a free market appear on the 
record of the last ten years to have collapsed. 

Prices now frequently are fixed by corpora- 
tion officials rather than by competitive markets. 
The automatic controls of a world gold standard 
are destroyed. Immense unfilled needs exist 
along side idle factories, surplus raw materials, 
stagnant supplies of capital and large numbers 
of unemployed. 

As a result, Government everywhere, whether 
wisely or unwisely, is being forced to bolster the 
business structure with vast amounts of bor- 
rowed money. 

All this points to prospect of new rules, 

But before trying to devise more new rules, 
Government at this time is setting out to dis- 
cover what really happened to the old ones and 
to learn what type of new rules business men 
might prefer. 

It is here that the new National 
Committee — popularly known as_ the 
monopoly committee—enters today’s picture. 
This committe in the period ahead is to play a 
vital part in determining what has happened to 
American business and in shaping rules to cor- 
rect the faults that it may find. 


Economic 
anti- 


have a 


TWO PATHS TO TAKE: | " ag 

.vital interest in the di- 
OVER-ALt. PLANNING: clon that this investi- 
A NEW COMPETITION . ation and its accom- 


panying recommendations may take, 

The choice of directions is clear, 

One would be the choice of over-all planning. 
This choice was made back in 1933 when Ameri- 
can business accepted the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Under that Act corporations 
were given an opportunity to control prices and 
to control production within limits permitted by 
representatives of the Government. Anti-trust 
laws were suspended while business men and 
officials sought to discover some way to provide 
everybody with a profit. 

This same choice is involved in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration—providing an 
over-all plan for American agriculture—and in 
the Bituminous Coal Act—providing a control 
plan for the soft coal industry. Wisconsin is ex- 
perimenting with a plan to govern the business 
of automobile dealers, again in the search for a 
profit for all. 

Planning reaches its fullest present develop- 
ment in the cases of authoritarian states, such 


Business men 
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as Germany and Russia and Italy and Japan. Its * far enough to produce competition. 


execution involves myriad decisions, as the ex- 
perience in the single industry of soft coal illus- 
trates. In that one industry from 30,000 and 50,- 
000 individual prices are to be fixed and main- 
tained by Government. 

The membership of the National Economic 
Committee largely is opposed to the choice of 
planning as the basis for new rules to govern 
American business. 

The alternative choice is that of revived com- 
petition under rules that remove special advan- 





Changing the rules for doing busi- 
ness. An attempt to revive compe- 
tition. 

What the anti-monopoly commit- 
tee has in mind. 











tages enjoyed by favored competitors and that 
will let the reward go to the most efficient. 


Old-fashioned laissez- 


PROPOSED EFFORTS : mae 

TO CHECK “PRIVATE” aire capitalism is based 
upon the theory of com- 

CONTROL OF PRICES petition with the 

fittest. But 

grown up within this theoretical capitalism in 


sur- 
vival of the interferences have 
the form of many special privileges ranging 
from tariffs to trade association price fixing. 
The result is the development of what some of 
those directing the work of the National Eco- 
Cor- 
poration managers fix prices, determine wages 
and control production free from competition or 
control. 

All signs point to the prospect that coming 
new rules for business will be designed to break 


nomic Committee call private planning. 


down these privately exercised powers in an at- 
tempt to bring back more active competition. 

But how can there be forced a break in those 
present privately exercised powers? 

Business men quickly assume that the answer 
may lie in an attempt to “make little ones out of 
big ones” in industry through taxing “bigness” 
out of existence or through rigid anti-trust laws. 
That approach definitely is not in the minds of 
the majority of members of the National Eco- 
Rather, the ideas taking 
shape point in other directions. 

Some industries, protected by 
private systems of price control built up behind 
those tariff walls. A recommendation at this 
point would be to reduce that particular tariff 


nomic Committee. 


tariffs, have 


Other industries, utilizing the nation's cen- 
tury-old patent laws, find ways to prevent the 
exploitation of patents that seriously affect 
their capital investment, unless new investment 
results in labor saving. Here the study wiil 
concern ways to force a rapid utilization of all 
patents where they can bring about lower costs 
and larger investment in plant and equipment. 


In many instances big 
industries 


NEW CAPITAL AID 
TO SMALL UNITS TO 
! 

HELP THEM COMPETE controls by offering iden- 
tical bids on supplies going into Government- 
financed projects. Ways and means to break 
up these systems by utilizing the Government's 
vast purchasing power are to be devised if com- 
mittee members have their way. 


demon- 
strated their private price 


have 


In other instances industrial policy is re- 
ported to be determined by banker control dom- 
inating the actual management. Here an effort 
is to be made to reduce the opportunity for 
bank control over industry. 

Some thought already is being given to the 
advisability of utilizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to give aid in the form of 
new capital to small units in industry which are 
competing effectively with big units, but #hich 
have difficulty in obtaining access to capital 
markets. 

Most thought, however, is centering on the 
prospect that a whole new code of rules of 
competition can be written into law and en- 
forced by a requirement that all corporations 
doing an interstate business must incorporate 
under Federal Government law. 

A requirement for doing business, to be im- 
posed upon all corporations, would be that they 
observe the terms of a modernized set of anti- 
trust laws. 

All of these things are in the minds of the 
investigators who are proceeding on the theory 
that the nation and the nation’s business men 
will prefer a revival of competition to a broad 
venture in over-all planning. 


President Roosevelt, 


IT IS SAID. TO THE however, is reported defi- 
nitely to be sold on the 


COMPETITIVE IDEA idea of writing new rules 
designed to revive competition rather than to 
create a system of over-all planning for Ameri- 
can industry, 


WHITE HOUSE LEANS, 


By turning in this direction, Mr. Roosevelt is 
accepting a doctrine to which American busi- 
ness men long have expressed allegiance. 


Owen L. Scorr. 
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The New Loopholes 
In Anti-trust Laws 





A return to trust-busting. Com- 
plications for the anti-monopoly 


move. New rules for competition. | 





ATEST watchwords of those who set New Deal 
policy are those rather old-fashioned slogans: 

“Bust the trusts!” and “Restore competition!” 

From President Roosevelt down the line to the 
members of Congress and the representatives of 
Government departments who will direct the new 
“anti-monopoly” investigation, there now is ac- 
ceptance of the idea that from now on Govern- 
ment efforts should be directed toward rebuild- 
ing the automatic controls of competition. 

But immediately troubles loom 

The anti-monopoly investigators already are 
bumping head-on into the fact that 43 State 
Governments, and the Federal Government itself, 
have opened a loop-hole in the anti-trust laws to 
permit price fixing on trade-marked products. 


BEHIND THE STATE LAWS 


The importance of this loophole is emphasized 
by announcement that the leading oil companies 
in New York State are to utilize these so-called 
price maintenance laws to fix and to maintain 
the price of gasoline sold under a trade-marked 
name. If a dealer sells at less than the fixed 
price he can be taken into court and punished. 

This will be the first time that a trade-marked 
product, sold in bulk, rather than in a package, 
has been brought within the terms of State laws. 
Where State laws apply the Federal Government 
anti-trust laws are opened to allow the enforce- 
ment of the price control. 

Officials in Washington point out that if gaso- 
line may be sold on a fixed-price basis, with the 
Government helping to maintain the price, there 
is nothing to prevent the marketing of steel 
girders or lumber or other industrial products on 
a trade-marked basis that will permit price con- 
trol. 


LEGAL CHECKS TO COMPETITION 


What then happens to the anti-trust laws and 
to the new emphasis upon competition as a cure 
for business ills becomes clear. 

In other words, the Federal Government’s 
Miller-Tydings Act, coupled with State fair trade 
practice acts, make difficult any attempt by the 
Government to force price competition so long 
as the existing laws are in effect. Any attempt 
to remove those laws raises many questions of 
practical political importance. 

The revived interest in competition within busi- 
ness also runs into other Federal Government 
laws which are designed to temper the effects of 
competition. 

The National Labor Relations Act is designed 
to encourage the development of monopolies in 
the field of labor. Government protection is 
thrown about workers while they organize in a 
way to remove the competition of individuals for 
jobs. The Works Progress Administration, 
designed to keep idle workers off the labor mar- 
ket, is another Government interference with 
competition 


SOME INCONSISTENCIES? 


In agriculture, Government is intervening to 
help farmers organize to control production and 
price and marketing of their major products. 

Are these inconsistencies? Members of the 
anti-monopoly committee say: “not necessarily.” 
They argue that American industry, simply 
through its corporate structure, has the type. of 
controls that labor and agriculture now are trying 
to set up. Their insistence now is that competi- 
tion henceforth should be in a broader field be- 
tween organized groups rather than among 
totally unorganized individuals. The difference 
is one of degree. 
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The Voice 
of faverument 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM D. LEAHY, Chief of Naval 
Operations, U.S. N.: Ali of the sacrifice of naval 
power by America in the interest of international] 
peace has had no useful result and at the present 
time, with the world in a condition of chaos, 
some foreign nations have disregarded all the 
principles of the limitation of armaments and 
are engaged in an extraordinary program of pro- 
duction of war material both naval and military, 

America is forced to meet these foreign in- 
creases ship for ship and gun for gun in order 
to provide against the possibility of attack by 
aliens professing what seem to us _ strange 
philosophies of government. 

We have tried disarmament by treaty; by not 
building up to treaty strength we have tried 
what may be termed “disarmament by example”, 
We took the lead in the initiation of the Kellogg 
Pact which is the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. We have scrupulously 
observed our treaty agreements and have kept 
the peace. We seem to have shown throughout 
an attitude of generosity and. self-abnegation 
that has so far produced no good result. 

To expect that modern diplomacy will safe- 
guard the property of a nation is to expect too 
much. To believe in the efficency of pacts and 
treaties to protect us against international 
brigandage is a dream of visionaries. To think 
seriously that there is any hope of a limitation 
of arms within the lifetime of any men now 
living shows a lack of information in regard to 
forces that have been unleashed by imperialistic 
States in their fight for world supremacy. A 
record of tragic failure to prevent wars by collec. 
tive action lies open for inspection 

(From an address before the Wisconsin Depart. 
ment, American Legion, Ashland, August 14.) 
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To gain and save foreign 
markets for American ex- 
ports has been the basic 
purpose of Secretary Hull’s 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

Now the Federal Export- 
Import Bank enters the lists 
to off-set rivals in the Latin- 
American field. 

What it has done and what 
it proposes is detailed in this 





| article. 








Secretary of 
a highly pub- 
years to break 
with 


YORDELL HULL, 
State, has waged 
licized battle for four 
down foreign tariff barriers 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

Mr. Hull concludea his 18th pact— 
with Ecuador—last week, and there 
are reports of progress toward an 
agreement with the British. 

Recently, the Export-Import Bank 
had been revived after four quiet 
years, and thus a new Federal 

gency appears on fhe foreign trade 
horizon. 

The bank has discounted $5,000,- 
000 of Haitian government notes for 
a public works program. Haiti’s for- 
eign trade in the past has been 
largely with France. 

Another deal is in prospect where- 
by the bank will finance the sale 
of a large order of railway equip- 
ment to Brazil 

Furthermore, Warren Lee Pierson, 
president of the Export-Import 
Bank, has started a two-month’s “va- 
cation” tour of Latin-America. 


Who'll Reap the Tax Yield: U. 


“The 


pe the beginning of the Union 
a2 ss of public issues have 


raised the question of State’s rights. 





The earliest debates came when 
Alexander Hamilton pleaded for a 
strong Federal Government and 


Thomas Jefferson pleaded for the in- 
dependence of the States 

Those debates are just as much 
alive today as they were in the 18th 


century. Currently, the debates 
center on the New Deal's tax pro- 
gram. 


President Roosevelt placed himself 
on record last spring as favoring 
legislation which would enable the 
Federal Government to tax income 
from the _ securities issued and 
Salaries paid by State and local gov- 
ernments. At the same time, he 
would allow State governments to 
tax the securities and salaries of the 
Federal Government. 

A long list of court decisions has 
hitherto prevented the Federal Gov- 
ernment from taxing State securities 
or salaries and the State govern- 
ments from taxing Federal securities 
or salaries. 


of 


However, need additional in- 
come to meet the nine-year old Fed- 


eral deficit has brought this matter 


of intergovernmental taxation into 
the limelight again 
Under Secretary Roswell Magill, 


the Treasury Department's tax ex- 
pert, has disclosed that his staff has 
been studying many new tax plans 
in preparation for a review of the 
whole tax situation during the next 
Session of Congress. He has indicated 
that the excise, or nuisance, taxes 
probably will be continued 


THE ISSUE: PRO AND CON 

But, since the Administration al- 
ready has indicated wish, the 
question of intergovernmental taxa- 
tion is almost certain to come up in 


1ts 





the next Congress 

Already, the States have an- 
nounced their opposition to the 
program. Thirty-four State Attor- 


neys General have convened 
battle plans 

The President based his request 
for the tax on the 16th amendment 
which authorizes Congress “to lay 
and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived.” It is his 
claim that this seemingly obvious 
grant of power has not been followed 
in judicial decisions. 

The Chief Executive feels that an 
amendment to the Constitution is 
unnecessary and that the legislation 
can be accomplished by a simple 
Statute. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has commented that Congress would 
become a laughing stock if it pro- 
posed such an amendment, since the 
power already is clearly granted in 
the 16th amendment. The Depart- 


to lay 


ment of Justice agrees with this line 
of reasoning 
The fight of the States to stave 


off this possible tax program will be | 


+ The bank created in 1934 
with Federal funds te finance a pros- 
pective debt settlement with Russia. 
That settlement never materialized, 
and the bank has been inactive. 

At one time it was envisioned as 
an agency for dumping surplus goods 
in foreign countries. Now it is be- 
coming important as a means for 
the Government to underwrite part 
of the risk of exporting. 


LATIN-AMERICAN MARKET 
Taken by themselves, these two 
Latin-American deals were not un- 
usual. Taken in connection with 
Fascist entry into the Latin-Ameri- 
can market, Mr. Pierson’s Latin- 
American tour and the reciprocal 
trade program, the deals were con- 
sidered significant in some quarters. 


was 


Are we losing our Latin-American 
market? Is the Federal Government 


preparing to take concrete action 
toward expanding this and other 
foreign markets? 

Word from the Department of 


Commerce is reassuring on the con- 
dition of our Latin-American trade. 
Although Germany has _ subsidized 
exports to Latin-America and has 
made barter agreements’ there 
and although Japan and Italy have 
increased their Latin-American 
trade, the encroachments so far are 
not regarded officially as serious 

It is the very fact that Fascist 
powers are turning toward Latin- 
America which is worrying Ameri- 
can exporters. Serious losses in dol- 
Jars have not occurred yet 

United States exports to 
American markets have not varied 
substantially in volume since the 
pre-war years We have supplied 
annually about one-third of the im- 
these 20 republics 
closes is Great Britain, 
supplies less than one-f&fth of 


Latin- 


ports into 

Our 
which 
the 


t rival 
rival 





total imports 


based on the quotation: 
power to tax implies the power to 
destroy.” 

Those leading the fight of the 
States hold that the proposed tax 
strikes at their inherent rights and 
eventually would relegate the States 


to subsidiaries of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
The objective of the Federal tax 


on State securities and salaries is to 
plug the leak in the income tax laws. 
At present tax exempt securities of 
the various governments provide an 
escape from income surtaxes. 
When the program becomes com- 
plete it would end tax-exempt se- 


Two Billion in Taxes: 
Is “Social Security’ 


Checking Recovery? 


NE figure of not quite two billion 

dollars is being pushed into the 
limelight by a special Treasury re- 
port that covers the first three years 
in the life of this country’s Social 
Security Act. 

This figure, in appearance, looks 
like all the other billions on the 
Government books, but Government 
economists eye it with special in- 
terest 

The reason is that this particular 
billion and three quarters represents 
the total of dollars taken out of the 
pockets of workers and employers 
through pay-roll taxes, over and 
above the dollars put vack into those 
pockets through payments of unem- 
ployment insurance and _ through 
payments of old age annuities 

In those three years—but with 
first tax payments In January, 1937 

the Federal Government collected 
$737,526,000 from 1,787,000 employers 
and 38,265,000 workers to build old 
age Insurance reserves. In that same 
period it paid back only $6,210,000. 

The same years have seen the col- 
lection of $1,243,000,000 to build un- 
employment insurance reserves. 
These collections came from em- 
ployers. From those reserves have 
gone insurance payments of $228,- 
000.000. 

Pay-roll taxes have taken from 
the pockets of workers and employ- 
ers just about two billion dollars. 
They have returnec to pockets of 
workers and employers less than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. Govern- 
ment economists see in these figures 
a Story of deflation of purchasing 
power not reflected on the Treasury 
books. 

It is 


viding 


this extraction of dollars, pro- 
the Government with spend- 
able cash and bringing the actual 
cash budget near balance, that is 
blamed by the Government’s own 
economists for an important part in 
causing the new depression. 





Battle For 





kind 
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—Harris & Ewing 
HE KNOWS 
THE ANSWERS 


TAXES? 


Roy Blough, recently appointed to 
the new post of Director of Tax Re- 
search for the Treasury Department, 
is spending these warm summer days 
weighing the advantages of all pos- 
sible tax proposals. The Treasury ex- 
pects to be able to answer any ques- 
tions Congress may ask on taxes in 
the next session. 





Germany supplies less than> one- 
tenth, while Italy and Japan each 
supply one-twentieth. Germany has 
never regained the trade position 
there which she occupied before the 
War. 

Therefore, figures which show 
large percentage gains in the exports 
of Italy and Japan to Latin-America 
mean little. Their share of the trade 


Latin-American Markets 


tion of exports from other countries 
subsidized or financed through 
ernment banks. 

This is where the Export-Import 
Bank fits into the picture. 

The bank operates in this way: An 
American manufacturer, who wishes 
to export his products, cannot nor- 
mally get credit from a commercial 
bank extending more than 90 days 
Often, that is insufficient. 

The Export-Import Bank can use 
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erm loans against the export of ag- 











ricultural commodities and advances 
to exporters against “blocked” c 
rencies which can be spent only in 
cel n foreign countries 


THREE BANKING FIELDS 
Thus, it is in a position to stimu- 
late foreign trade in the man- 


ner as do government banks in Great 


same 


Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
Belgium and Poland 
The Export-Import Bank is cap- 


used in 
these foreign 
banks. So far, it has done little bus- 
iness, but recent activities signify it 
may play a more active role in the 
future 





> Same way 


government 


able of be 


ing 


as are 


Speculation 1s now active concern- 
ing the possible course of the bank. 
Actually, there are three fields 
can enter 

1—It can make loans involving 
exceptionally heavy risks. This would 


Although it has 
made loans on exports to countries 
default, it has only one 
$45,000 loan on its books which is 
rated as slow All loans have 
been well-secured and promptly paid 

2—It can enter the commercial 
loan field and compete with private 
banks. It has not yet done this 
Since its loans are handled through 
private banks, it does seem a 
likely course 

3.—It can continue in its present 


adopt this course 


which are in 


its 


not 


role of handling longer term loans 
than private banks will handle. And 
it can handle special situations in 
which considerations are not pri- 
marily commercial 

This third alternative is considered 
in certain quarters a likely one. The 
Haitian loan pointed out as a 
case in point. 

Haiti has done most of its business 
with France in the past. It has ex- 
ported most of its coffee to France, 


re) 


wedge intended to steer Haiti's trade 
away from France and toward the 
United States. At least, that is the 
interpretation placed on the deal by 
some foreign trade experts. 

The latest inroads of the Fascist 
powers have been made in Mexico. 
There the Mexican government ex- 
propriated oil lands only to find 
former markets closed to the sale 
of expropriated oil. Germany then 
entered into a deal whereby it would 


exchange the oil for manufactured 
products Previously, the United 
States had supplied some 62 per 


cent of Mexico’s imports, while Ger- 
many has supplied only 12 per cent. 
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TION ON 35 CANADIAN PRO- 
DUCING MINING COMPANIES 
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iS SO small, that a large percentage 
increase does not mean a large dol- 
lar volume 

However, the United States would 
like to increase its share of the mar- 
ket. Also, it must meet the competi- 


S. or States? 


curity issues Past securities and 
salaries, however, would not be af- | 
fected 


While.the proposal prevides an ex- } 
cellent ground for debate on State’s | 
Rights, it is by no means a budget- | 
balancer. Mr. Magill reports that 
the Federal Government might ex- 
pect to gain $70,000,000 from taxes 
State and local government 
curities and $15,000,000 from State 
and local government salaries, “small | 
change” in an era of billion dollar 
appropriations. | 


on se- 


A Correction 


Sir I note in The United States 
News for Aug. 1, the following: 

“My resentment arises because the 
committee’s report defames Chairman 
William O. Douglas ... A more 
honest fair-minded man never lived.’ 

“At a renewed discussion regarding 
this committee report the following day, 
James R. Garfield, former Secretary of 
the Interior, said that Mr. Frank ‘fell 
in error’ in assuming that critical quo- 
tations in the report expressed the at- | 
titude of the committee toward the | 
SEC. He added: 

“‘T think we are tending toward that 
kind of absolutism in executive office 
that is destructive of the best inter- 
ests of the country.’ 

‘*The statement was made categoric- 
ally in the report,’ he added, ‘that there 
is tendency to hold one-sided hearings. 
The Committee was saying that the 
SEC had indulged in practices, which 
had been rightfully condemned where- 
ever they occurred.’” 

think a printer’s error occurred, 
and that the last paragraph in the 





above quotation was intended to 
follow the first paragraph in the 
above quotation; in other words, 


the language in the last paragraph 
was obviously meant to be a part of 
my remarks, and not of Mr. Gar- 
field’s remarks. As printed, the ar- 
ticle confusing. 

JEROME N. FRANK, 
Commissioner, Security and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 3. 


Editor’s Note: The last paragraph 
was intended, as Mr. Frank states, 


iS 


as a part of his, not of Mr. Gar- 
field’s, remarks at the session of the 
American Bar Association in Cleve- 
land, July 26. 
mechanical error, a paragraph was 
left out of the column which, if it 
had been inserted, would have prop- 
erly credited the quotation. 
ticle 
Garfield speaking) : 


By an unfortunate 


The ar- 


would then have read (Mr. 


“I think we are tending toward that 
of absolutism in executive office 


that is destructive of the best interests | 
of the country.” } 


trator 


T know 
in 


of no intelligent adminis- 
Washington who wants the 
power suggested,” retorted Mr. 


lut 
iDSOLULE 


Frank 


in 


is 


“The statement was made categorically 
the report,” he added, “that there | 
tendency to hold one-sided hearings. | 


The Committee was saying that the SEC 


had 
been 
they occurred.” 





indulged in practices 
rightfully condemned 


which had | 
wherever 
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Dated July 1, 


EARNINGS 


Certificate: 


Year ended 
December 31 
1935 
1936 
1937 


PURPOSE OF 


THE COMPANY 


subsequently been sold 


$536,146.93 equity in surplus 


Operating Revenues 


RONDS OF THE 3) 4% 
SERIES DUE 1965 


UNDERWRITING 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$10,000,000 


1988 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 314% Series due 1968 


Interest payable January 1 and July lin New York City, Newark or Philadelphia 


Redeemable at the option of the Company asa whole or in part by lot at any time prior to maturity on at least sixty days’ 
notice at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including July 1, 1944 at 110%; thereafter to and including July 
1, 1950 at 108%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1956 at 106%; thereafter to and including July 1, 1962 at 1041/,%; thereafter 


to and including July 1, 1966 at 102%; and thereafter at 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in New York, 


New Jersey and Rhode Island. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Underlying Bonds (less $3,529,400 pledged 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Total Funded Debt jan Wink etd’ 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock (200,000 shares, $100 par value ‘ 
$5 Cumulative Preferred Stock (300,000 shares, no par or stated value per share 
Common Stock (17,510,290 shares, no par or stated value per share 
*Excludes $16,000,000 bonds nominally issued and held by the Company, of which 
Of the remaining $15,000,000 bonds nominally issued, $10,000,000 bonds are to be 
cancelled and in lieu thereof the $10,000,000 Bonds of the 84° Series due 1968, herein described, are to be issued. 


The following figures, taken from the Profit and Loss Statement of the Company in the Offering 
Prospectus, are subject to such statement, to the notes appended thereto, and to the Accountants’ 


Operating 
Income 


Total Operating 
Revenues 


$91,331,498 $35,204,254 
94,315,301 34,918,558 


98,160,594 34,331,984 


ISSUE 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectusand the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein and to which reference is 
hereby made. The Ojfering Prospectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read 
prior to any purchase of these Bonds, 


The Company was formed under the laws of New Jersey by agreement of merger and consolidation, 
filed July 25, 1924. It is principally an operating company engaged in the production and purchase 
of electric energy and manufactured gas and in the distribution and sale thereof in New Jersey. It is also a holding 
company, owning, directly or indirectly, the majority of the voting securities of five companies, and less than a 
majority of the voting securities of five companies, the electric and gas properties of all of which, together with 
those of two other companies whose securities are all owned by an affiliate, are integrated with those of the 
Company and are operated under leases. All such lessor companies are controlled by the Company. The territory 
served with electricity or gas, or both, includes most of the larger cities and more populous sections of New 
Jersey, with population (1930 census figures) of approximately 3,350,000. The principal properties operated include 
electric generating stalions, gas manufacturing plants, and electric and gas transmission and distribution systems. 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey oiwns 99.99% of the Company's common (voting) stock. The Company 

is advised that at May 31, 1938 The United Gas Improvement Company owned 28.46% and The United Corporation 
owned 13.87% of the voting securities of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, and The United Corporation 
owned 26.09% of the voting securities of The United Gas Improvement Company. The Company disclaims any 
admission of the actual existence of effective control of it by either The United Gas Improvement Company or 
The United Corporation, or both. 
Outatanding asof 
December 31, 1937 
$21,528,909.37 

75,000,000. 

96,528,909.37 

20,000 ,000.00 

30,150,000.00 

188 ,705,800.00 


$7,000,000 bonds have 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Company and Lessor Companies shows as outstanding as of December 
31, 1937, $39,693,700 bonds of lessor companies (excluding $6,523,000 owned by the Company and pledged) and 
$18,358,402.93 stocks of lessor companies (excluding $18,747,285 owned by the Company and pledged, but including 
. Under the terms of the various leases the Company is obligated to pay interest on 
all such $39,693,700 bonds, and, in general, todo all things necessary to obtain the extension, renewal or refunding 
thereof. In the First and Refunding Mortgage the Company has covenanted to pay or cause to be paid, when due, 
such lessor companies’ bonds. 


Groas Income 
Incom*® Deductione** 
$35,630,934 $9,097,449 
35,061,290 7,772,062 
34,496,638 7,394,722 


*After deducting income on lessor companies’ securities owned 
**Including rental for properties of lessor companies, less income on lessor companies’ securities owned. 


Unaudited earnings figures for the six months ended June 30, 1937 and June 30, 1938 were as follows: Total 
1937, $49,194,131; 1938, $49,306,439; Net Income 


The net proceeds from the sale of the Bonds, estimated at $10,225,480, will be added tothe 
cash funds of the Company. Cash funds are to be called upon, among other things, for 
expenditures for property additions and improvements. 


These Bonds, authorized in the principal amount of $50,000,000, are to be issued under the 
Company's First and Refunding Mortgage, dated August 1, 1924, to Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Trustee, and indentures supplemental thereto. They will rank pari passu with 
bonds of other series, of which $76,000,000 are outstanding, not including $5,000,000 nominally issued and held by 
the Company. In the opinion of counsel for the Company, the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are secured by 
first lien upon the Company's electric generating stations and certain other properties, its leaseholds, $18,747,285 
stocks of lessor companies and $8,734,245 bonds of the Company and of lessor companies and affiliates, and by 
lien, subject to $21,528,909 outstanding underlying bonds, on all other property of the Company, with certain 
exceptions stated in the Mortgage. 

The Mortgage contains provisions for the issuance, under certain conditions and restrictions and for specified 
purposes, of additional bonds of this or other series, which as to lien would rank pari passu with these Bonds, 
and provides, under certain conditions, for releases of and substitutions for properties without notice other than 
application to the Trustee. With certain exceptions, the provisions of the Mortgage may be changed upon approval 
by the Company, the Trustee, and the holders of 85% in principal amount of the bonds then outstanding. 


Subject tocertain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus have 
severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company for delivery and payment on or after 
August 16,1938, but not later than August 23, 1938, at 1023/,%, or a total of $10,275,000, plus accrued interest. Such 
Bonds are to be offered to the public at 1044,%, or a total of $10,475,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting 
discount is 2%, or a total of $200,000. 


Price 104°44% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, have 
agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis 
Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain further conditions. The 
validity of the franchises and titles of the Company and certain other matters have been passed upon 
by counsel for the Company. /t is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable 
for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about August 16, 
1938, against payment therefor in New York funds, 


As more fully set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Bonds for their several accounts, for either long or short 
account, within the limits and during the period set forth in the agreements there referred to. 





MORGAN STANLEY & CoO. 


Incorperated 


Dated August 11, 1938. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


$26,533,494 


1937, $14,173,166; 1938, $12,629,205. 


Due July 1, 1968 





Net Income 


27,289,228 
27,101,916 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 6, No. 33 


We Utiad Saas ers 


August 15, 1938 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





‘“PUMP-PRIMING” TRAGEDY 


Analysis of France’s Experience Shows How Temporary Business Booms Delude the People 
and Lead to More and More Expansion and Inevitable Depreciation 
,of Currency and Efforts to Fix Prices 





“Pump-priming” is giving America another boom. The 
interruption of the first “pump priming” gave us the depres- 
sion of 1937-1938, 

Will there be another depression soon and more “pump 
priming”? Read the experience of France in encountering 
alternate booms and depressions as the populace called for 
more spending. 

In a series of two articles condensed from Andrew D. 
White's historic book, the French “pump-priming” is de- 
scribed. It is such an excellent description of the opera- 
tions of economic law that it might well have been written 
yesterday. Circumstances change, politicians change, the 
scene changes, but human nature, at first receptive, ulti- 
mately rejects the idea that something-for-nothing is a sub- 


stitute for hard work and increased production. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 








By the Late ANDREW D. WHITE 


(Formerly President of Cornell University ana American 
Ambassador to Germany, who wrote this for a group of 
members of Congress in 1876. It has been widely reprinted 
since with the permission of the publishers, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., who copyrighted it in 1896 under the title, 
“Fiat Money Inflation in France.”) 


ARLY in the year 1789 the French nation found it- 
self in deep financial embarrassment: there was a 
heavy debt and a serious deficit. 

The vast reforms of that period, though a lasting 
blessing politically, were a temporary evil financially. 
There was a general want of confidence in business circles; 
capital had shown its proverbial timidity by retiring out of 
sight as far as possible; throughout the land was stagna- 
tion. 

Statesmanlike measures, careful watching and wise 
management would, doubtless, have ere long led to a re- 
turn of confidence, a reappearance of money and a re- 
sumption of business; but these involved patience and 
self-denial, and, thus far in human history, these are the 
rarest products of political wisdom. Few nations have 
ever been able to exercise these virtues; and France was 
not then one of these few. 

There was a general search for some short road to pros- 
perity: ere long the idea was set afloat that the great want 
of the country was more of the circulating medium; and 
this was speedily followed by calls for an issue of paper 


money. * * * 
PROPERTIES OF Mingled with the financial ar- 
ument was a strong political 


CHURCH ARE plea. The National Assembly 
had determined to confiscate the 


CONFISCATED vast real property of the French 


Church,—the pious accumulations of fifteen hundred 
years. There were princely estates in the country, bishops’ 
palaces and conventual buildings in the towns; these 
formed between one-fourth and one-third of the entire real 
property of France, and amounted in value to at least two 
thousand million livres. By a few sweeping strokes all 
this became the property of the nation. Never, apparently, 
did a government secure a more solid basis for a great 
financial future. 

There were two special reasons why French statesmen 
desired speedily to sell these lands. First, a financial rea- 
son,—to obtain money to relieve the government. Sec- 
ondly, a political reason,—to get this land distributed 
among the thrifty middle-classes, and so commit them to 
the Revolution and to the government which gave their 
title. 

It was urged, then, that the issue of four hundred mil- 
lions of paper, (not in the shape of interest-bearing bonds, 
as had at first been proposed, but in notes small as well as 
large), would give the treasury something to pay out im- 
mediately, and relieve the national necessities; that, hav- 
ing been put into circulation, this paper money would 
stimulate business; that it would give to all capitalists, 
large or small, the means for buying from the nation the 
ecclesiastical real estate, and that from the proceeds of 
this real estate the nation would pay its debts and also 
obtain new funds for new necessities: never was theory 
more seductive both to financiers and statesmen. * * * 


MILLIONS IN 


Oratory prevailed over science 
and experience. In April, 1790, 
came the final decree to issue four 


GOVERNMENT 
NOTES ISSUED hundred millions of livres in pa- 
per money, based upon confis- 


cated property of the Church for its security. The delib- 
erations on this first decree and on the bill carrying it into 
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effect were most interesting; prominent in the debate be- 
ing Necker, Du Pont de Nemours, Maury, Cazales, Petion, 
Bailly and many others hardly inferior. The discussions 
were certainly very able; no person can read them at 
length in the “Moniteur,” nor even in the summaries of 
the parliamentary history, without feeling that various 
modern historians have done wretched injustice to those 
men who were then endeavoring to stand between France 
and ruin. 

This sum—four hundred millions, so vast in those days 
—was issued in assignats which were notes secured by a 
pledge of productive real real estate and bearing interest 
to the holder at three per cent. No irredeemable currency 
has ever claimed a more scientific and practical guarantee 
for its goodness and for its proper action on public 
finances. On the one hand, it had what the world recog- 
nized as a most practical security,—a mortgage on pro- 
ductive real estate of vastly greater value than the issue. 
On the other hand, as the notes bore interest, there seemed 
cogent reason for their being withdrawn from circulation 
whenever they became redundant. * * * 


NEW DIFFICULTIES The first result of this issue 


was apparently all that the most 
BRING DEMANDS sanguine could desire: the treas- 

ury was at once greatly relieved; 
FOR NEW ISSUES a portion of the public debt was 
paid; creditors were encouraged; credit revived; ordinary 
expenses were met, and, a considerable part of this paper 
money having thus been passed from the government into 
the hands of the people, trade increased and all difficulties 
seemed to vanish. The anxieties of Necker, the prophe- 
cies of Maury and Cazales seemed proven utterly futile. 
And, indeed, it is quite possible that, if the national au- 
thorities had stopped with this issue, few of the financial 
evils which afterwards arose would have been severely 
felt; the four hundred millions of paper money then is- 
sued would have simply discharged the function of a sim- 
ilar amount of specie. But soon there came another re- 
sult: times grew less easy; by the end of September, with- 
in five months after the issue of the four hundred millions 
in assignats, the government had spent them and was 
again in distress. 

The old remedy immediately and naturally recurred to 
the minds of men. Throughout the country began a cry 
for another issue of paper; thoughtful men then began to 
recall what their fathers had told them about the seductive 
path of paper-money issues in John Law’s time, and to re- 
member the prophecies that they themselves had heard in 
the debate on the first issue of assignats less than six 
months before. 

At that time the opponents of paper had prophesied 
that, once on the downward path of inflation, the nation 
could not be restrained and that more issues would follow. 
The supporters of the first issue had asserted that this was 
a calumny; that the people were now in control and that 
they could and would check these issues whenever they 
desired. * * * 


INFLATION BILLS Yet each of these issues, great 


or small, was but as a drop of 


MEET LESS AND cold water to a parched throat. 
LESS RESISTANCE Although there was already a rise 


in prices which showed that the 
amount needed for circulation had been exceeded, the cry 
for “more circulating medium” was continued. The pres- 
sure for new issues became stronger and stronger. The 
Parisian populace and the Jacobin Club were especially 
loud in their demands for them; and, a few months later, 
on June 19, 1791, with few speeches, in a silence very 
ominous, a new issue was made of six hundred millions 
more ;—less than nine months after the former great issue, 
with its solemn pledges to keep down the amount in circu- 
lation. With the exception of a few thoughtful men, the 
whole nation again sang paeans. 

In this comparative ease of new issues is seen the ac- 
tion of a law in finance as certain as the working of a sim- 
ilar law in natural philosophy. If a material body fall 
from a height its velocity is accelerated, by a well-known 

‘law, in a constantly increasing ratio: so in issues if irre- 
deemable currency, in obedience to the theories of a legis- 
lative body or of the people at large, there is a natural law 
of rapidly increasing emission and depreciation. The first 
inflation bills were passed with great difficulty, after very 
sturdy resistance and by a majority of a few score out of 
nearly a thousand votes; but we observe now that new 
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inflation measures were passed more and more easily and 
we shall have occasion to see the working of this same 
law in a more striking degree as this history develops 
itself. 


FALSE DOCTRINE 


During the various stages of 
this debate there cropped up a 
doctrine old and ominous. It was 


BLINDS PEOPLE 
the same which appeared toward 
TO TRUE FACTS the end of the wht century 


in the United States during what became known as the 
“greenback craze” and the free “silver craze.” In France 
it had been refuted, a generation before the Revolution, 
by Turgot, just as brilliantly as it was met a hundred years 
later in the United States by James A. Garfield and his 
compeers. This was the doctrine that all currency, 
whether gold, paper, leather or any other material, derives 
its efficiency from the official stamp it bears, and that, this 
being the case, a government may relieve itself of its debts 
and make itself rich and prosperous simply by means of a 
printing press:—fundamentally the theory which under- 
lay the later American doctrine of “fiat money.” * * * 

The great majority of Frenchmen now became desper- 
ate optimists, declaring that inflation is prosperity. 
Throughout France there came temporary good feeling. 
The nation was becoming inebriated with paper money. 
The good feeling was that of a drunkard just after his 
draught; and it is to be noted as a simple historical fact, 
corresponding to a physiological fact, that as draughts of 
paper money came faster the successive periods of good 
feeling grew shorter. 

Various bad signs began to appear. Immediately after 
each new issue came a marked depreciation; curious it is 
to note the general reluctance to assign the right reason. 
The decline in the purchasing power of paper money was 
in obedience to the simplest laws in economics, but France 
had now gone beyond her thoughtful statesmen and taken 
refuge in unwavering optimism, giving any explanation of 
the new difficulties rather than the right one. * * * 


GAMBLING AND Still another troublesome fact 

began now to appear. Though 
SPECULATION paper money had increased in 
REPLACE THRIFT 


amount, prosperity had steadily 

diminished. In spite of all the pa- 
per issues, commercial activity grew more and more spas: 
modic. Enterprise was chilled and business became more 
and more stagnant. Mirabeau, in his speech which de- 
cided the second great issue of paper, had insisted that, 
though bankers might suffer, this issue would be of great 
service to manufacturers and restore prosperity to them 
and their workmen. The latter were for a time deluded, 
but were at last rudely awakened from this delusion. The 
plenty of currency had at first stimulated production and 
created a great activity in manufactures, but soon the 
markets were glutted and the demand was dimin- 
ished.* * * 

“, . . When a further fall in the assignats took place 
this prosperity would necessarily collapse, and be suc- 
ceeded by a crisis all the more destructive the more deeply 
men had engaged in speculation under the influence of the 
first favorable prospects.” 

Thus came a collapse in manufacturing and commerce, 
just as it had come previously in France: just as it came 
at various periods in Austria, Russia, America, and in all 
countries where men. have tried to build up prosperity on 
irredeemable paper. * * * 

But these evils, though great, were small compared to 
those far more deep-seated signs of disease which now 
showed themselves throughout the country. One of these 
was the obliteration of thrift from the minds of the French 
people. The French are naturally thrifty; but, with 
such masses of money and with such uncertainty as to its 
future value, the ordinary motives for saving and care 
diminished, and a loose luxury spread throughout the 
country. A still worse outgrowth was the increase of 
speculation and gambling. With the plethora of paper 
currency in 1791 appeared the first evidences of that can- 
cerous disease which always follows large issues of irre- 
deemable currency,—a disease more permanently injur- 
ious to a nation than war, pestilence or famine. For at the 
great metropolitan centers grew a luxurious, speculative, 
stock-gambling body, which, like a malignant tumor, ab- 
sorbed into itself the strength of the nation and sent out 
its cancerous fibres to the remotest hamlets. * * * 


(To be concluded next week) 
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1—By Mail; a good share 
of the questions to the Service 
come through the mail. In 
one year the postmen deliver 
some 50,000 inquiries. 





2—In Person; The ‘“wel- 
: come” mat is always out for 
The United States Information Service started out - ‘ citizens when in Washington. 
as a National Capital “traffic guide” and wound up by ‘ : “tr Inquiries made in person con- 
being the most reliable “encyclopedia” of Government ¥ stitute an important activity. 
in existence. 
The Service, set up under the National Emergency 
Council in 1934, originally directed visitors through the 
official mazes of Washington. In the early New Deal 
days, when bureaus and agencies mushroomed over- 
night, questioners—and of course, jobhunters—found 
it difficult to find their way about. With telephone 
numbers changing from day to day, the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service was the answer to a distracted Govern- 
ment’s prayer. 
Word soon got around that at last there was one 
agency that had “all the answers.” Congressmen be- 
gan to dump their constituents’ queries on the Service. 
Every day hundreds of inquiries poured in from every 
corner of the nation and the globe. And as the in- 
quiries mounted, the complexion of the Service 
changed. Not only did it answer all questions about 
the Federal Government but it also found it necessary 
to deliver information on everything under the sun. 
Now let us go through the U. S. Information Service 
with the cameraman and see just how it works: 


4.—In its files, the Service 
3.—By ‘Phone; A well- , a ; has complete Congressional 
trained switchboard routes a , i enrenree, Si, Sane. One 
daily barrage of questions to ty Mees WPT’. Sy Sees ane 
the proper founts of informa- \ : : ' Supreme Court decisions. 
| 


tion. 
(Continued on Back Page) 





‘Tara gRAVURE 


Walk-Over presents their peak accomplishment in distinctive 


summer shoes 


The Early Bird. Gets 
The Cream of the Crop 


Don't wait to buy your summer shoes. The style and 
size is more easily obtained early. Get a full season's 
service from your white shoes. 

Walk-Over whites, cool as the breeze that blows in 


yoo f : . from the sea. 


Rosetta 
$7.75 


(Princess Pat) 
$10.75 
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$10.00 T for 
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170 Tremont St.—378 Washington St. 
ROXBURY: 2359 Washington Street 
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‘Walk-Over Shoes § tore. 


170 Gremone Streep. 


Boston, 


May 17, 1938 
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Yours very truly 
WALK. OV; ° 


HEM /DM 


HOE Store 
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(Signeg) H. E, Munro 
Manager : 





MBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK * 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


O * 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE LOS -ANGELES * 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 
Cover and Specialty Papers KIMPAK packing material 


and Cellulose Wadding specialties 


* ROTOPLATE for rotogravure SANEK tonsorial strips 


or letterpress and rotogravure printing 
KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters 
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The United States News 


5.—With so much of the 
Government's activities radi- 
ating out of Washington, the 
Service knows where and why 
Uncle Sam is at work. 


6.—Keeping track of Con- 
gress’ legislative record is 
another major function of the 
Service. Here is facility born 
of knowledge and ingenuity. 


THE PiAG 


NITED SEAN tESs 


iw 


Pictured above are but a few of the 
scores of pamphlets dealing with govern- 
mental activities made available to the pub- 
hic through the U. S. Information Service. 3 
However, pride of the Service is its United States Gov- 
ernment Manual, which outlines the functions and organi- 
zation of the Federal Government agencies, both perma- 
nent and of emergency character. New or substitute pages 
keep the Manual the most current document of Uncle 
Sam's methods of organization and procedure. 


x * * 


Here is all one has to do to ‘get the right answer to any 
question concerning information about Government. 

Simply address the query to the United States Informa- 
tion Service, Room 500, Commercial Building, Four- 
teenth and G Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 

If the inquiry is directed over the ’phone, call District 
4030 or District 2370. 


7.—From its “round-round” 
table there flows a steady and 
up-to-the-minute stream of 
mimeographed _ publications. 
All are available to the public. 


ra 
FOX 


10.—The mail bags that 


8.—The continuous clatter 
of typewriters attests to the 
volume of answers which go 
forth every working day of 
the year. 


9.—From its well-stocked §, 


racks of Governmental publi- 
cations the Service has little 
difficulty in supplying any 
request. 


United States News Photos By Harris & Ewing 


leave the U. S. Information 
Service are as varied in their 
contents as in their destina- 
tions. 





